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The principal purpose of the International Education Act, asserts 
the author, is to provide for Americans “an adequate understand- 
ing of the values that openly or indirectly govern the technology, 
economics, politics, population, and religion, as well as the family 
and other social institutions of foreign peoples.” He raises six 
points to be most seriously considered if the act is to be so imple- 
mented that it may fulfill this purpose. 


Implications 


of the 


International Education Act 


by W. TODD FURNISS 


The recently passed Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966 
(Public Law 89-698) has implica- 
tions for the nation’s educational 
establishment that we will be 
hard put to accommodate. Al- 
though President Johnson’s 
Smithsonian speech calls for a 
two-way understanding between 
Americans and foreigners, the 
principal purpose of this act, as 
made exceptionally clear in the 
Senate committee report,’ is to 
provide for Americans the kind of 
understanding of other nations 
that will permit us to function in- 
telligently in the world we and 
our children will face. This is 
thus not an educational Ai or 


1 Report no. 1715, Oct. 12, 1966. 


Peace Corps program. Its focus is 
on our own ignorance. 

Of what are we ignorant as a 
nation? To some extent we do not 
know all we need to know about 
the scientific and technological 
discoveries of the rest of the 
world, but fairly adequate provi- 
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sion has been made to cure our 
ignorance in these fields. In the 
social sciences we are becoming 
more knowledgeable, at least to 
the extent that we are accumulat- 
ing data about the political, eco- 
nomic, and geographic facts of.the 
world beyond our borders. What 
we chiefly lack is an adequate un- 
derstanding of the values that 
openly or indirectly govern the 
technology, economics, politics, 
population, religion, as well as 
the family and other social insti- 
tutions of foreign peoples. Ac- 
quiring and making available to 
our people such an understanding 
is the essence of the International 
Education Act. 


At present, our best inter- 
preters of the values of other so- 
cieties for Americans are social 
scientists. Our best educated stu- 
dents of the humanities of other 
societies are the participants in a 
relatively small number of educa- 
tional programs chiefly at the 
graduate level. Both of these 
groups must be closely involved 
in carrying out the mandate of 
the International Education Act. 
But to provide for all Americans 
the understanding that the act 
calls for will be difficult to 
achieve. What follows is an at- 
tempt to show why the job cannot 
be done simply by the expansion 
of what we are doing, why a new 
emphasis on a “first-hand” under- 
standing of the humanities is de- 
sirable, and what problems will 
have to be solved if we are to 
reach the goals of the act. 

If the course of action suggest- 
ed is adopted, I believe that in 
our time virtually every American 
citizen, although he does not 
_ know every area of the world, will 
understand well the essential val- 
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ues of some areas, be prepared to 
learn on his own the values of 
others, and have available reliable 
materials with which to expand 
his understanding. 


1. The educational establishment 
has been asked to do a job for all 
Americans, whether in school or 
not, for which its experience gives 
it some, but not enough, 
qualifications. 


The act makes the assumption 
that the widespread  under- 
standing it seeks can come about 
only through America’s educa- 
tional institutions. It provides 
support for graduate and under- 
graduate programs, on the under- 
standing that in the long run the 
colleges and universities will pro- 
vide the training and materials 
necessary to make international 
education a part of the secondary 
and primary schools as well as of 
the society as a whole. Although 
one may wonder sometimes just 
how many jobs the educational 
institutions can handle—Sputnik 
demanded science education, the 
poverty program demands cultur- 
al integration, and traffic safety 
demands driver education—nev- 
ertheless this one looks like a nat- 
ural, one that cannot be done as 
well or as thoroughly by the fami- 
ly, the church, the mass media, or 
the political institutions. 

But what does it imply? For 
one thing, it implies that most of 
the educating be done in Ameri- 
can classrooms. And this, in turn, 
implies that some of the methods 
we have been using designed for 
the relatively few cannot be used 
on the scale that the act demands, 
and those designed for larger 
groups are inadequate. Let us 





look for a moment at some of the 
international education programs 
that have been tried. 


The social studies curricula in 
the nation’s schools, insofar as 
they involve other nations, tend 
to stick closely to facts and 
events: geography, history, eco- 
nomic resources, and current 
affairs. I will have more to say of 
this in the next section. But at 
other levels in education and so- 
ciety we have tried special pro- 
grams, some designed for the edu- 
cating of Americans and some in 
which the education of Americans 
is an important side issue. Among 
these are the Language and Area 
Centers for both undergraduate 
and graduate work set up in our 
universities, study-abroad _ pro- 
grams for juniors, the exchange of 
students and faculty under the 
Fulbright program, the establish- 
ment of international houses at a 
few universities, the East-West 
Center at the University of Ha- 
wali, and the programs for pre- 
paring Peace Corps and Ap pro- 
gram workers. All these have 
some element of what the East- 
West Center grantees irreverently 
call “intercult,” the direct person- 
al interchange between people of 
different nations. 

I have mentioned these pro- 
grams to indicate that we already 
do have ways to prepare selected 
kinds of people for selected area 
studies, and that to this degree, 
we are ready to implement the In- 
ternational Education Act. But 
such a review also makes it clear 
that new kinds of programs must 
be developed if we are to do for 
all our citizens what has been 
done under special and favored 
circumstances for a few. As a first 
step, therefore, I suggest that we 


go back to the essential matter of 
what we will teach about each so- 
ciety. 


2. The experience the education- 
al establishment has had, particu- 
larly at the subcollegiate levels, 
has focused too much on facts and 
events and far too little on the 
heart of understanding another 
culture, the humanities. 


If we are to reach the under- 
standing of other cultures that the 
Congress demands, and if we are 
to do it in the United States, with 
little present chance for the op- 
portunities for “intercult’”’ provid- 
ed by some of the programs men- 
tioned above, we can no longer 
stick to the geography book, or 
even to the bare events of history 
and facts of economic resources so 
often incorporated in the social 
studies curriculum in the schools. 


We must first recognize that 
each nation is distinguished most 
importantly by its values. Its 
economy, its social institutions, its 
religion, its politics, even its tech- 
nology ultimately may be traced 
to the values it holds. These may 
be openly proclaimed by the so- 
ciety’s leaders, or they may be en- 
tirely unspoken and assumed. 
There may, of course, be conflict- 
ing values. All these can be de- 
scribed and interpreted by the so- 
cial sciences, but they are most 
obviously embodied and can best 
be experienced in the works of 
what we call the humanities: 
myths, literature, music, dance, 
philosophy, history, the arts. 

If this is so, it would seem best 
in following out the mandate of 
the International Education Act 
to try to make the direct experi- 
ence of the humanities the center 
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of the program. And if this can be 
done, we are more likely to reach 
a real understanding. What are 
some of the problems? 

For one, we know in trying to 
understand our own culture that 
a basic liberal education is abso- 
lutely necessary. I don’t wish to 
imply that the child who delights 
in The Little Engine that Could 
or later in Tom Sawyer is inade- 
quate. Quite the contrary. If the 
kind of understanding he has of 
these could apply as well to a 
Spanish story or a Japanese leg- 
end, I would be quite content. 
Experience tells us that with simi- 
lar cultures, and particularly with 
that of England, the bridge from 
America can be built fairly easily. 
We study British history, we read 
and act out Shakespeare’s plays, 
we look into the common cultural 
background in Athens and Rome, 
and above all we speak the same 
(well, almost the same) language. 
And thus the Angry Young Men 
and the Beatles come across to us 
with something like clarity. 

But I wonder what is necessary 
before the Japanese schoolboy can 
understand Catcher in the Rye 
(quite apart from whether he 
should be asked to do so) . Can he 
ever, with no matter how much 
instruction in the English lan- 
guage, understand enough of the 
book to get approximately the 
same impact that a generation of 
Americans experienced? Con- 
versely, what in my training will 
insure that I do not take away a 
false picture of Japanese society of 
the late 1930’s from reading a 
translation of the Makioka Sis- 
ters? 


One may assume, I think, that 
the first steps in preparing an 
American to understand another 
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culture are those we tend to build 
into his education so that he can 
understand our own culture— 
what at the college level we call a 
liberal education. If the ground is 
properly prepared, it will be re- 
ceptive to the seeds later strewn 
on it and will allow them to ger- 
minate. Without the liberal edu- 
cation, the student’s reaction to a 
book like the Makioka Sisters is 
very likely to be rejection or sim- 
ply wonderment at the quaint 
customs of a funny bunch of for- 
eigners. 


3. Establishing a program empha- 
sizing the humanities will require 
an enormous amount of basic 
investigation and cooperation 
with foreign cultures even to find 
those materials which do in fact 
embody the values of the culture 
to be understood. Making selec- 
tions appropriate to the American 
as he is prepared to understand 
them without changing the values 
represented, and finding appro- 
priate ways to introduce them to 
him, will require a new set of ap- 
proaches unlike any we have ever 
used at all but the higher educa- 
tional levels. 


If we agree that in order to pro- 
vide all Americans an_ under- 
standing of other nations we must 
do it principally in our own 
country with our own teachers 
and that we must stress the under- 
standing of values from a base of 
liberal education and the humani- 
ties, we are forced to look realisti- 
cally at other questions. A basic 
one is where will one find in an- 
other culture the humanistic 
works that could form the base of 
our program? In America this is 
relatively easy: go to school and 











college and follow up the leads 
your teachers give you. It may not 
be so easy in other societies. 


Each nation or culture is distin- 
guished most importantly by its 
values, and in one way or another 
each makes some_ institutional 
provision for five activities in re- 
lation to these values: the crea- 
tion of works embodying the val- 
ues, the preservation of. such 
works, their interpretation, their 
transmission first locally and then 
to the world at large, and the 
change of the values themselves. 


In the United States four of 
these functions are entirely, or in 
part, the responsibility of educa- 
tional institutions. For example, 
the elementary schools have their 
curricula for the language arts 
and the secondary schools for 
English. Colleges have English de- 
partments and humanities courses 
and faculty to match. Although it 
may not be fashionable at the mo- 
ment for a professor of English to 
say that he teaches values (instead 
he is teaching literature, a survey, 
or criticism) , nevertheless he can- 
not avoid what is embodied in 
the works he selects, and on the 
whole the works he selects to 
teach are those that are important 
to the society. (He may put this, 
important to him. But he is a 
member of the society.) Thus one 
function of the educational estab- 
lishment becomes the transmis- 
sion to students of the values of 
the society. 


We have also assigned the 
school system some of the job of 
the creation of works that embody 
society’s values. Children are in- 
troduced early to music, art, and 
sometimes drama, and they write 
stories. Later, some of them are 


encouraged through a multiplic- 
ity of programs to become com- 
posers, artists, dramatists, and 
novelists. Such programs, while 
not exclusively the province of 
the colleges and universities, are 
increasingly so. 

The physical preservation of 
the works that embody values, to 
the extent that they lend them- 
selves to housing in museums and 
libraries, is shared by the educa- 
tional establishment, civic founda- 
tions, and a selection of private 
individuals. The determination of 
what is to be preserved and how, 
and when and how it is to be 
made available to our people, is 
more and more in the hands of 
those who are trained in our uni- 
versities. 

The interpretation of works 
embodying values, once the prov- 
ince of churchmen, and later of 
the scholar independent of a col- 
lege, like Samuel Johnson, is in- 
creasingly the responsibility of the 
scholar in the university, and par- 
ticularly in the university with a 
graduate and research program. 

The responsibility for bringing 
about changes in the values we 
now see embodied in our hu- 
manistic works has not in any for- 
mal way been assigned by society 
to any one group, within the uni- 
versity or outside it, and this is 
just as well. But the common de- 
nominator of the grand design of 
Congress in passing an Interna- 
tional Education Act, of John F. 
Kennedy in fostering the New 
Frontier, of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith in a program for an 
Affluent Society, or of Martin 
Luther King in proposing an un- 
segregated society is a body of val- 
ues absorbed through several dec- 
ades of experience and study. The 
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“change” is often more a 
reaffirmation than an invention; 
but even the invention is based 
on the past. 


This review of the American 
institutionalizing of the care of its 
values is intended only to provide 
a conceptual tool to help us in 
our search for the values of other 
societies. Many of these societies 
in one way or another duplicate 
our institutionalizing of values, 
and therefore we will do best to 
go to their educational institu- 
tions for help. But we must recog- 
nize that in the societies with un- 
developed school systems, or those 
in which the schools are primarily 
vocational or technical, we will 
have to look elsewhere,-that is, to 
those institutions that do in fact 
have responsibility for the so- 
ciety’s values. 


This review also points to some 
of the questions that must be 
faced if the values of another so- 
ciety, once located, are to be suc- 
cessfully transmitted ~to Ameri- 
cans. Let us take an example. On 
the coast of California we have an 
American high school sophomore. 
For his age he has a sufficiently 
liberal background to understand 
pretty well the elements of his 
own society as he views them in 
daily life and in the humanities. 
We want him to understand the 
values of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, including the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Laos, Cambodia, 
Viet-Nam, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indonesia. 

Our first step, as indicated 
above, will be to locate those 
works in the humanities that em- 
body the values of each nation, 
using the educational institutions 
of these nations where possible, 
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and other institutions when the 
educational ones are not prepared 
for the job. We are, if we can get 
this far, now faced with an un- 
wieldy mass of material. Obvious- 
ly, Tom of California cannot 
learn all the languages, study all 
the histories, see all the dances, 
visit all the museums. And even if 
he could, there is no guarantee 
that his understanding would be 
any better than it is now. The 
material must be selected and in- 
terpreted, and this had best be 
done by Southeast Asians, not by 
us. It is, of course, quite probable 
that much of this work has al- 
ready been done locally and ade- 
quately, resulting in a_ limited 
number of “items” that pretty 
well represent the humanities, not 
only those common to the coun- 
tries involved but those that dis- 
tinguish them one from another. 
What would result might be 
books, movies, recordings, art 
shows, perhaps the written and 
spoken parts in only one of the 
languages. But Tom is stil] no 
closer to understanding. 


4. The principal effort with the 
student (in school or not) should 
be to prepare him, through a 
combination of a liberal educa- 
tion and some carefully planned 
international exposure, to be re- 
ceptive to and eager for more ac- 
quaintance with other cultures, 
rather than to cram his mind with 
a little about every culture that 
exists. 


Our question now is this: To 
what extent do we give Tom spe- 
cial preparation and special op- 
portunities to move him toward 
the materials he is to understand, 
and to what extent do we change 
the materials to make them acces- 








sible to Tom as he is? The first 
suggests the kind of thing we have 
been doing in Language and Area 
Centers, in  study-abroad pro- 
grams, and in the Peace Corps— 
we teach him the language and 
send him abroad. The second sug- 
gests that we keep him at home, 
translate the materials, and work 
some kind of magic to make the 
impact as close to real experience 
as possible. 

I have assumed all along that 
Tom would not be able to travel, 
at least unless he gets to the Jun- 
ior Year Abroad stage. But al- 
ready he has studied at least one 
foreign language in high school, 
although it is probably Spanish or 
French rather than Tagalog or 
Thai, and he does not have 
enough of it to read deeply. At 
this level, apparently, we will 
have to bring adapted materials to 
Tom, and somehow put them in- 
to his already crowded academic 
schedule. And we will have to 
have materials for Tom’s father as 
well. He is one of the Americans 
that Congress is interested in, al- 
though he is not in school. 

I believe we have often in edu- 
cation failed to use our heads in 
what we select as an introduction 
to our students of a new field, par- 
ticularly in the humanities, be- 
cause we do not know what our 
aim is. Why do we teach one 
Shakespearean play? If we can 
answer that, why do we then go 
on to teach a second or a third? In 
some scientific fields the useful- 
ness of old materials and practices 
has so clearly vanished that major 
national curricular revisions have 
been made. And the International 
Education Act will require 
efficiency, for it is very unlikely 


that we will be able to teach all 
Americans about the values and 
conflicts of values of every nation 
individually. Instead, we must de- 
velop criteria for selection of 
what we will teach which will let 
the well-selected part stand for 
the whole without falsifying the 
whole. And I think further that 
our ultimate aim must be not to 
teach all about everything but 
rather to give the learner ade- 
quate tools and put him in the 
frame of mind to learn more on 
his-own. 

Thus what we select to present 
to Tom and his father should be 
not only accurate but “gutsy” 
enough in their terms to make 
them seek more of th. same. For 
this reason we should not always 
succumb to the lure of the classic 
in its pure form as an introduc- 
tion, but consider that by present- 
ing something with no halo at all 
we may lead the learner eventual- 
ly to the classic because he has de- 
veloped a taste for the field. 
Whatever it is, however, should 
be of a quality to stand as a good 
representative of its society if the 
learner should never go on to an- 
other work. 

Thus we must be concerned 
with what must be done to the 
materials chosen in order to make 
them accessible to the American. 
It is likely that some of what we 
might like to use is simply too in- 
tractable to be prepared for trans- 
mission. There may be_ times 
when translation must give way to 
retelling in a new language. We 
must also be concerned with how 
and when the selections are pre- 
sented to Tom and his father. 
Here we must be especially inge- 
nious and openminded. Those 
who saw the film of the Japanese 
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Olympics will recognize that a 
good many Japanese values came 
through in the course of 2 hours. 
For Tom, this was not classtime; 
for his father, too, it was recrea- 
tion. Properly exploited, the ex- 
perience could lead to further 
investigation. 


5. The principal effort with the 
teacher, beyond what the learner 
himself has, should give him 
depth in his foreign studies, in- 
sure his first-hand acquaintance 
with the area he knows, and insist 
that his preparation and first-hand 
knowledge be kept up to date. 


Here I believe we are already 
on the right track, and the gradu- 
ate program provisions of the act 
seem to recognize this. The 
teacher, whether in the college, 
the school, or in the community 
at large to be minimally reliable 
must have not only the liberal 
education of Tom but some inten- 
sive training and the personal ex- 
perience of a foreign area. 
Further, this preparation must be 
kept up to date by a long-range 
program of study and regular vis- 
its to foreign countries. A single 
grand tour is good—but if it was 
20 years ago it may be worse than 
no tour at all. 


6. Since the aim of the Congress 
is the education of all Americans, 
and not just those in school, we 
must consider the responsibility 
of the educational institutions to 
collaborate with the mass media 
in carrying out the assignment. 


Because the newspapers, mo- 
tion pictures, TV, publishers, and 
so forth are influential in develop- 





ing attitudes in the citizen who 
has left school, as well as in those 
still enrolled, the educational es- 
tablishment’s programs under the 
International Education Act must 
consciously make available to 
these media the results of its care- 
fully conducted investigations, 
just as the more careful discover- 
ies of the media should be used in 
the school and college programs. 
This will require the immediate 
expansion of relationships of the 
sort we have already seen in ETV, 
Life, Horizon, and some other 
media with audiences outs‘iie the 
educational institutions. Programs 
of formal or informal study of for- 
eign areas by writers for the pub- 
lic media before starting overseas 
assignments might well be under- 
taken. 

Although these six points are 
by no means all that can be raised 
about the implementation of the 
International Education Act, yet 
until they are considered it is like- 
ly that any others, however inter- 
esting, will divert attention from 
the goals of the Congress. 

They indicate, too, that Ameri- 
can patience may be strained 
while the educational institutions 
take the necessary time to do what 
must be done. But I suggest final- 
ly that what the Congress wants is 
too important to America’s future 
to ignore; further, it is too impor- 
tant to accept a crash program 
giving slipshod results of the sort 
that have characterized American 
attitudes toward Africa, Asia, and 
the Middle East in the years since 
World War II. We must simply 
do better—far better—than we 
have done. 





“The purpose of international education transcends the conven- 
tional aims of foreign policy. This purpose is nothing less than 
an effort to expand the scope of human moral and intellectual 
capacity to the extent necessary to close the fateful gap between 
human needs and human capacities in the nuclear age.” 


Education for a New Kind 
Of International Relations 


by J]. W. FULBRIGHT 


The hope contained in educa- 

tion is a simple hope for man 
—a hope that is held not because 
man is thought to be basically 
good as the 18th-century philoso- 
phers thought he was, nor because 
he is thought to be capable of 
heaven as theologians have _ be- 
lieved, but simply because he is 
man, because he is exactly what 
he is, neither inherently virtuous 
nor inherently wicked, predes- 
tined so far as we know neither to 
heaven nor to hell. At its best, 
education aims to bring forth in a 
man nothing more but nothing 
less than the best of his human 
capacities. It aims to make him 
knowledgeable without pretend- 
ing he can be omniscient; it aims 
to make him wise without pre- 
tending he can be infallible; it 
aims to make him compassionate 
without pretending he is capable, 
or ought to be capable, of total 
selflessness. 

In the field of international re- 


lations the purpose of education 
is the civilizing and humanizing 
of relations between nations in 
ways which are within the limits 
of human capacity. The question 
above all others that must con- 
cern us is whether that capacity is 
great enough to meet the needs 
and to overcome the dangers of 
our time. There can be no answer 
to this question at present, but we 
do not really need one in order to 
know what we must do. Even if it 
should turn out, as it may, that 
man’s capacity is not great enough 
to eliminate the danger of nuclear 
war, to feed an overcrowded 
world, and to elevate the human 
majority from the degradation of 
poverty, it is better for us not to 











This is the text of an address 
given by Senator Fulbright on 
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know in advance that we are go- 
ing to fail, Our own human 
nature does not allow us to give 
up the game in advance, to recon- 
cile ourselves to hopelessness or to 
death in a nuclear war. Our own 
human nature requires of us a 
certain faith in ourselves, an opti- 
mism which, unjustified though it 
may be, nonetheless must lead us 
to do what we can to feed the 
hungry, to cure the sick, to live in 
dignity, and to try to civilize the 
unrestrained competition of na- 
tions which threatens us with nu- 
clear destruction. 

My theme is the contribution 
of education, particularly interna- 
tional education, toward restrain- 
ing the competition of nations. 
My question is whether, in this 
era in which man has become ca- 
pable for the first time of destroy- 
ing his species, we can close the 
gap between our needs and our 
traditional forms of behavior; 
whether, to put it another way, 
we can change the nature of inter- 
national relations, not merely by 
improving our traditional way of 
doing things but by devising new 
techniques and new attitudes, 
techniques and attitudes which 
one may hope will be within our 
capacity but adequate to our 
needs. The question may be an- 
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swered with catastrophic sudden- 
ness or it may never be answered; 
what is called for, however, is not 
an answer but an effort, an effort 
rooted in acceptance of our own 
humanity, in hope for our future, 
and in a certain, perhaps not en- 
tirely justified, faith in ourselves. 


NEW CONCEPTS 


New concepts are required, not 
only as applied to international 
relations but for the nation itself 
and the purposes it is meant to 
advance. It is a curious thing 
when you think of it that we refer 
to nations as “‘powers,” as if the 
exercise of power in foreign rela- 
tions rather than the government 
of people, the administration of 
territory, 2nd the organization of 
societies were the principal reason 
for their existence. The new con- 
cept that is required is simple but 
fundamental: we must try to 
think of the nation as more nearly 
a society than a power, as a politi- 
cal arrangement whose primary 
business is the regulation of inter- 
nal rivalries and the advancement 
of the welfare and happiness of its 
citizens. 

It is in a way a mystery that, 
instead of demanding that their 
governments give primary atten- 
tion to their own needs and 
aspirations, most of the citizens of 
big countries—those, that is, that 
have the status of being “powers” 
in the world—readily, even eager- 
ly, accept the primacy which is 
given to foreign and military con- 
cerns. Far from being self-cen- 
tered and materialistic as they are 
commonly credited with being, 
the ordinary citizen and his elect- 
ed representative all too often 
turn out to be romantics, ready 











and eager to sacrifice programs of 
health, education, and welfare for 
the power and pride of the nation. 


Power and pride are not cheap- 
ly bought. The great nations of 
the world feel obliged to spend an 
enormous portion of their total 
public expenditures each year on 
armaments—amounting in the 
case of my own country to the 
fantastic sum of $60 billion a 
year. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the United States has yet be- 
come a paradise of prosperity and 
happiness, but both feel obliged 
to expend additional vast sums of 
money and effort on space ex- 
ploration in order to avoid what 
seems to each to be the unspeaka- 
ble humiliation of allowing the 
other to be the first to land a man 
on the moon. 


Aside from the fact that two 
great nations engage in so costly 
and wasteful a competition, the 
truly astonishing thing is the ap- 
parent acquiescence of their re- 
spective populations in the prodi- 
gality which gives national pride 
so much higher a priority than 
the welfare of the people. What 
this means is that the Russian 
people apparently are willing to 
live with many fewer of the mate- 
rial comforts than their economy 
is capable of providing and the 
American people are willing to 
tolerate slums, poverty, and pollu- 
tion in order to finance an endless 
struggle for primacy in the world. 


FALSE “‘REALISM” 


This, we are told, is political 
“realism.” But if realism has any- 
thing to do with the satisfactions 
of human life, then, far from be- 
ing realistic, the preoccupation 


with power and pride is strikingly 
romantic. What after all are their 
rewards? The Romans were able 
to glory for a while in their domi- 
nation of the Mediterranean 
world and to swell with pride in 
the knowledge of being Roman 
citizens, but eventually their em- 
pire decayed and fell apart. The 
British were able for a few dec- 
ades to survey an empire over 
which the sun never set, but that 
did not make Liverpool a beauti- 
ful place to live in, nor did it make 
the children of Welsh coal miners 
healthy and strong; on the con- 
trary, it consumed resources that 
might have gone for these pur- 
poses, and then after all the sun 
did set on the British Empire. I 
see no important difference be- 
tween this kind of “realism” and 
the “realism” of Mr. Cassius Clay, 
who proclaims, “I am the great- 
est!” —as indeed he is, for the mo- 
ment—but someday there will be 
a new heavyweight champion of 
the world and what will Mr. Cas- 
sius Clay have to boast about 
then? 

I do not suggest that self-esteem 
is not important for a nation; it is 
indeed indispensable. But dignity 
has nothing to do with domina- 
tion, nor is self-respect the same 
thing as arrogance. A nation can 
take pride in its accomplishments 
without taking on a missionary 
role in the world; it can be full of 
self-confidence and _ self-respect 
without being disrespectful to 
other societies which may be less 
successful or less fortunate or sim- 
ply inclined to do things in a 
different way. 


PURSUIT OF PUBLIC HAPPINESS 


There must be something more 
substantial for a nation to seek, 
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something more durable and re- 
warding than the primacy of its 
power. The alternative that seems 
so obvious, so desirable and yet so 
elusive, is the pursuit of public 
happiness. For reasons that I must 
confess an almost total inability to 
understand, large natjons seem to 
be driven by a sense of imperial 
destiny, as if it would be craven 
to forgo adventure and to con- 
centrate on the intelligent govern- 
ment of a society. And yet, what is 
the greater legacy that any genera- 
tion of leaders can bequeath: a 
temporary primacy consisting of 
the ability to push other people 
around or a well-run society con- 
sisting of cities without violence 
or slums, of productive farms, and 
of education and opportunity for 
all of the country’s citizens. 


I HAVE THE IMPRESSION that big 
countries like the United States 
have something to learn in this re- 
spect from the example of small 
countries like Sweden. Lacking 
the power for pretensions to glo- 
bal responsibility, a small country 
is left free if it wishes to concen- 
trate its resources on the good 
government of its people. Some 
small countries of course prefer to 
squander their resources on small 
imperial ventures or on flashy 
weapons that they cannot afford 
and do not need; others, among 
whom Sweden is a notable exam- 
ple, have preferred to make their 
societies into models of prosperity 
and good government. 

Power is a dubious blessing, 
and the absence or loss of it can 
have surprising rewards. Japan, 
for example, having lost her bid 
for the domination of Asia, has 
been left to build one of the 
world’s most productive and fast- 
12 
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est growing economies. Japanese 
social services are efficient and 
well-developed; the Japanese lit- 
eracy rate is higher than that in 
the United States, and a higher 
percentage of Japanese young 
people have higher education 
than is the case in most or all of 
the countries of Western Europe. 
The Japanese, however, are said 
to be feeling a growing anxiety 
about their failure to play a role 
in the world proportionate to 
their importance. Having been 
brought to grief by their past mil- 
itarism, and as the only country 
on which nuclear bombs have ex- 
ploded, the Japanese emphatically 
reject a military role for them- 
selves, but they do seem to be 
moving toward the acceptance of 
major responsibilities in provid- 
ing economic, technological. and 
educational assistance to the less 
developed countries of Asia. In 
addition, just as she was once an 
inspiration for the nationalist 
movements of Asia, Japan is 
emerging as a model and an in- 
spiration for Asian societies which 
aspire to both democracy and 
modernization. 


The Japanese example is dou- 
bly instructive. In the first place 
it suggests that a rich and success- 
ful nation has an instinct and an 
obligation to play a part in the 
world outside its frontiers. Sec- 
ondly, it suggests that in the age 
of nuclear weapons there are and 
indeed must be other ways for a 
great nation to play a major role 
in the world besides the tradition- 
al way of armies and empires. 


The latter is an extremely im- 
portant point, pertaining to a 
matter currently under discussion 
in my own country. Some Ameri- 
cans and some friends of America 














abroad have expressed concern 
about the danger of a ‘‘neo-isola- 
tionism,” about the possible with- 
drawal of America from world re- 
sponsibilities. It is true that some 
Americans—I am one of them— 
believe that the United States has 
made some excessive and unwise 
commitments of its power, but 
even more important than the ex- 
tent of a great nation’s foreign re- 
sponsibilities is the kind of re- 
sponsibilities that are undertaken 
and the means that are used to 
discharge them. A great nation 
cannot escape important commit- 
ments in the world; the real ques- 
tion is the appropriateness of tra- 
ditional methods of meeting those 
commitments and the availability 
of new ones in this age in which 
the use of military power by a 
great nation, on however limited 
a scale, contains the risk of a 
catastrophe for the whole human 
race. 


There is nothing new about the 
irrational inversion of priorities 
as between human and national 
needs. Nations have always tend- 
ed to give primacy to their role as 
“powers” while neglecting their 
responsibilities as “‘societies.”’ 
What is new is the danger of uni- 
versal catastrophe in a nuclear 
war. The irrationality of unre- 
strained national rivalries makes it 
desirable to develop new concepts 
of the nation and of international 
relations; the danger of universal 
destruction makes it absolutely es- 
sential. 


BUILDING A WORLD COMMUNITY 


Twice in this century honest, 
hopeful, but thus far unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to bring 
unrestrained national _ rivalries 


under the civilized rules of an in- 
ternational community. These 
two efforts—the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations— 
were born of the breakdown of 
traditional techniques of interna- 
tional relations in the two world 
wars. It is sometimes said that the 
League failed and the United Na- 
tions falters because they were 
excessively visionary and idealistic 
—as if they had been undertaken 
in a recklessly unhistoric spirit, in 
wholesale disregard for the tried 
and true methods of the past. In 
fact they were undertaken only 
when the traditional techniques 
collapsed in cataclysms that de- 
stroyed tens of millions of human 
lives. In proportion to the failure 
of the old techniques of power 
politics and in proportion to the 
needs of the human race, the 
League and the United Nations 
were far from excessively idealis- 
tic; both represented very modest 
efforts indeed to lay the founda- 
tions of an international commu- 
nity in a world of anarchy and 
violence. 

It is not our needs but our ca- 
pacities that have been exceeded 
by the modest experiments in in- 
ternational organization which 
have been undertaken in this cen- 
tury. The central question about 
the United Nations—more exact- 
ly about the international security 
community envisioned in_ the 
United Nations Charter—is not 
whether we need it but whether 
we are capable of making it work. 
We are caught in this respect in 
the dilemma to which I referred 
at the beginning of my remarks: 
Can we devise a course of action 
toward the building of an interna- 
tional community which is both 
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bold enough to eliminate or re- 
duce the danger of nuclear war 
and modest enough to be within 
the limits of tolerance imposed by 
prevailing fears and prejudices? 

As I have said, there is no ready 
answer to this dilemma, but there 
is hope; and that hope consists 
primarily in the promise of educa- 
tion for narrowing the gap be- 
tween our needs and our capaci- 
ties. There is nothing we can do 
to reduce our needs. We cannot 
put the atomic genie back into its 
bottle; and as long as it is out, the 
life of every human being on 
earth will be precarious indeed in 
the absence of an international 
community which is capable of 
making and enforcing civilized 
rules of international conduct, en- 
forcible upon great nations as 
well as small ones. What we can 
do, through the creative power of 
education, is to expand the 
boundaries of human wisdom, 
sympathy, and perception. Educa- 
tion is a slow-moving but a pow- 
erful force. It may not be fast 
enough or strong enough to save 
us from catastrophe, but it is the 
strongest force available for that 
purpose, and its proper place, 
therefore, is not at the periphery 
but at the center of international 
relations. 


LARGE NATIONS VS. SMALL 


Before developing this proposi- 
tion I should like to say a further 
word about the comparative re- 
sponsibilities of small countries 
and big countries in the effort to 
build a world community. 

Generally, I have the impres- 
sion that the large countries dom- 
inate world affairs to a degree 
which is disproportionate to their 
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actual size and power, while the 
small countries exercise a dispro- 
portionately small influence on 
the course of events. Power begets 
itself a bonus; small countries, 
aware of their smallness, tend to 
underestimate the power they do 
have, thus by default handing it 
over to the big countries, who, 
tending in any case to exaggerate 
their own power—or “‘responsi- 
bilities” as they prefer to say—ac- 
cept the gratuity from the small 
countries as their rightful due. 

The result is an unhealthy dis- 
tortion. The large countries, with 
all their pride, pretensions, rival- 
ries, and sense of mission, domi- 
nate events to an even greater 
degree than is necessary—or 
desirable—while the — smaller 
countries, some of whose leaders 
are among the most experienced, 
talented, and objective statesmen 
in the world, fail to exercise the 
constructive influence of which 
they are capable. The preemi- 
nence of the large countries is 
probably inevitable, but their ab- 
solute domination of things is 
not. The Latin American coun- 
tries, for example, could not have 
prevented the United States from 
intervening in the Dominican Re- 
public in April of 1965, but they 
could have prevented the United 
States from obtaining the formal 
approval of the Organization of 
American States after the event 
by withholding their votes in that 
organization. 

Representatives of small coun- 
tries often object that they cannot 
act independently because of the 
sanctions—political, economic, or 
unknown—that they believe will 
surely be taken against them if 
they do. In many instances the 
large country concerned does not 





even have to make a threat; the 
very fact that it might take some 
hostile action wins the tame com- 
pliance of some small neighbor, 
and in such a way that even the 
big country comes under the illu- 
sion that others are following it 
out of simple good sense or even 
affection. 


I do not have much sympathy 
with this attitude on the part of 
small countries. Aside from the 
fact that it is not very brave, it is 
not really very accurate either. In 
recent years those small countries 
which have followed their own 
course, or have actually defied the 
great powers, have had an impres- 
sive record of getting away with 
it; I am thinking, for example, of 


Mexico, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Cuba, and Cambodia. 
INFLUENCE OF SMALL NATIONS 


It is not, however, by defying 
the big countries—although that 
can have its uses—but by bring- 
ing to bear the benign and objec- 
tive influence of which those who 
are free of great pretensions are 
capable that a relatively small 
country like Sweden can play a 
constructive role in world affairs. 
It can do so in a number of ways. 
It can help to breathe vitality into 
such international organizations 
as the United Nations and the 
World Bank by acting through 
these organizations, speaking out 
through their forums, and provid- 
ing them with the _ leadership 
which the great powers, by reason 
of their rivalry, are precluded 
from providing. Sweden has set a 
constructive example in this re- 
spect, notably through the distin- 
guished person of the late Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


and through her support of the 
International Development Asso- 
ciation. A few other countries 
have also made noteworthy con- 
tributions to the United Nations 
and other international organiza- 
tions, but there remain great op- 
portunities for the smaller coun- 
tries to lead in the strengthening 
of international organizations. 

Another way in which the small 
countries can exert a_ greater 
influence in world affairs is sim- 
ply. by speaking out, by pressing 
unsolicited advice on the big 
countries—in much the same way 
that members of legislative bodies 
sometimes provide unsolicited ad- 
vice to their executives. Disinter- 
ested, knowledgeable, and experi- 
enced as they often are, the 
leaders and scholars of small 
countries can exercise a moral au- 
thority which is convertible into 
greater political influence than 
they may realize. 

Finally, the world’s smaller na- 
tions can exercise an important, 
long-term influence through edu- 
cational and cultural exchange. 
As you do not need to be remind- 
ed, many of those who participate 
in exchange programs become 
leaders in their countries, and al- 
most all are destined to be among 
the more articulate and influen- 
tial members of their societies. 
Educational exchange is a way in 
which all countries, small as well 
as large, can plant the seeds of 
ideas and influence in each other’s 
societies. One cannot tell in ad- 
vance what the precise rewards 
are going to be, nor can one 
necessarily identify them when 
they come, but one can be certain 
that nearly every educational ex- 
change to one degree or another 
will advance its own proper pur- 
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pose, which, as defined by Mr. 
Charles Frankel, my country’s dis- 
tinguished Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs, is “not to affect the in- 
dividual’s behavior for just this 
moment but over a long period of 
time, and with regard to a variety 
of situations that cannot be fore- 
<—.. 


Small countries can contribute 
to the building of a world com- 
munity by overcoming their sense 
of impotence; big countries can 
contribute to the same end by 
overcoming their arrogance. The 
latter must recognize the enor- 
mous and often unintended im- 
pact they have on other societies, 
an impact which comes of their 
sheer size and weight aside even 
from their actions, from the sim- 
ple fact that they take up so much 
space in the world, occupy so 
much of its attention, shape so 
many of its values and styles, and 
generate so many of its anxieties, 
profoundly influencing the lives 
of others even when they are not 
trying to do so. Most of all they 
must recognize the impact of 
their rivalries on the smaller na- 
tions of the world, the fear that 
small countries have of being 
caught up in those conflicts, and 
—what is probably worse—the 
sense of helplessness to do any- 
thing to escape it. 


POWER CONFUSED WITH VIRTUE 


Power confuses itself with vir- 
tue. Powerful countries habitually 
assume that more than luck, cir- 
cumstance, and human ingenuity 
were responsible for the acquisi- 
tion of their power. Just as 17th 
century Calvinists judged that 
wealth was a sign of God’s favor 
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and poverty a sign of deserved 
damnation, powerful nations tend 
to see themselves as the chosen in- 
struments if not of God then of 
“Nature,” or of some deified force 
of “History.” They become, in 
the well-chosen words of Herbert 
Butterfield, “giant organized sys- 
tems of self-righteousness.”” * 


I do not know whether it is pos- 
sible to expect the great nations 
of the world, including my own, 
to forbear from chronic interfer- 
ence in the affairs—including the 
revolutions—of societies whose 
problems they do not understand 
and which in any case have no di- 
rect effect on their own interests. 
I do not know whether the 
leaders of the great powers are Ca- 
pable of the wisdom of Winston 
Churchill, who once, when asked 
to comment on an American pres- 
idential election, replied, ‘I find 
the politics of my own country 
confusing enough without getting 
involved in the politics of any 
other.” Nor do I know whether 
the world’s great nations are capa- 
ble of what would surely be un- 
precedented forbearance in the 
use of power as their necessary 
contribution to the building of a 
world community. 


There is at present no indica- 
tion that the great powers—or the 
less than great powers—are pre- 
pared to vest positive and effec- 
tive authority in an international 
security organization. It may be 
that an awareness of the unprece- 
dented dangers of the nuclear age 
will lead the great nations to an 


1 Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect 
of Foreign Affairs (Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966), p. 70. 

2 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity, Di- 
plomacy and War (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1953), p. 43. 





unprecedented act of forbearance, 
but danger alone has seldom if 
ever been an inducement to intel- 
ligent restraint. Wisdom is the 
product of perspective rather than 
of peril, and these in turn are 
products of education. We come 
back, therefore, again to the 
power and importance of learning 
as the crucible—the only crucible 
—in which a new kind of interna- 
tional relations can be shaped. 


EDUCATION FOR EMPATHY 


What we must all try to acquire 
through education, and especially 
through international education, 
is some degree of perception and 
perspective about the world, both 
as to the varieties of preference 
and aspiration in different socie- 
ties and as to the common human- 
ity which unites all societies. In a 
word, we must seek through edu- 
cation to develop empathy, that 
rare and wonderful ability to per- 
ceive the world as others see it. 
Or, as Charles Frankel has put it, 
“A primary purpose of education 
and cultural exchange is to be- 
come aware of others’ cultural 
codes aid of our own—to bring 
to the surface the context of un- 
spoken facts and assumptions 
within which their words and ac- 
tions, and ours, can be correctly 
interpreted.” * 

“The lack of objectivity, as far 
as foreign nations are concerned,” 
writes Erich Fromm, “is notori- 
ous. From one day to another, an- 
other nation is made out to be ut- 
terly depraved and fiendish, while 
one’s own nation stands for every- 
thing that is good and _ noble. 
Every action of the enemy is 
judged by one standard—every ac- 
tion of oneself by another. Even 


good deeds by the enemy are con- 
sidered a sign of particular devil- 
ishness, meant to deceive us and 
the world, while our bad deeds 
are necessary and justified by our 
noble goals which they serve. 
Indeed, if one examines the rela- 
tionship between nations, as well 
as between individuals, one comes 
to the conclusion that objectivity 
is the exception, and a greater or 
lesser degree of narcissistic distor- 
tion is the rule.” * 


Education is the best means— 
probably the only means—by 
which nations can cultivate a de- 
gree of objectivity about each 
other’s behavior and intentions. It 
is the means by which Russians 
and Americans can come to un- 
derstand each other’s common 
aspirations for peace and for the 
satisfactions of everyday life. It is 
the means by which Americans 
may come to understand why 
many Europeans regard the war 
in Viet-Nam as an American im- 
perialist war and also the means 
by which Europeans may come to 
understand why Americans _be- 
lieve themselves to be fighting for 
freedom in South Viet-Nam and 
for the security of the free world. 
And education is the means by 
which, some day, China may be 
drawn out of her isolation and 
brought into mutually respectful 
relations with other nations—in- 
cluding, I very much hope, my 
own. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE can 
turn nations into people, con- 
tributing as no other form of 
communication can to the hu- 


’ Charles Frankel, op. cit., p. 104. 
‘Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving (New 
York: Harper and Row, Inc., 1956) , p. 120. 
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manizing of international rela- 
tions. Man’s capacity for decent 
behavior seems to vary directly 
with his perception of others as 
individual humans with human 
motives and feelings, whereas his 
capacity for barbarism seems re- 
lated to his perception of an ad- 
versary in abstract terms, as the 
embodiment, that is, of some evil 
design or ideology. China and the 
United States, for example, seem 
to think of each other as abstrac- 
tions: to the Chinese America is 
not a society of individual people 
but the embodiment of an evil 
idea, the idea of “imperialist capi- 
talism”; and to many Americans 
China represents not a_ people 
who have suffered greatly at the 
hands of the West and who are 
now going through an extremely 
dificult period of revolution but 
rather appears as an evil and 
frightening idea, the idea of 
“aggressive communism.” 

Perhaps the greatest power of 
educational exchange is the power 
to convert nations into peoples 
and to translate ideologies into 
human aspirations. I do not think 
educational exchange is certain to 
produce affection between peo- 
ples, nor indeed do I think that is 
one of its necessary purposes; it is 
quite enough if it contributes to 
the feeling of a common human- 
ity, to an emotional awareness 
that other countries are populated 
not by doctrines that we fear but 
by individual people—people 
with the same capacity for pleas- 
ure and pain, for cruelty and 
kindness, as the people we were 
brought up with in our own 
countries. 

If international education is to 
advance these aims—of percep- 
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tion and perspective, of empathy 
and the humanizing of interna- 
tional relations—it cannot be 
treated as a conventional instru- 
ment of a nation’s foreign policy. 
Most emphatically, it cannot be 
treated as a propaganda program 
designed to “improve the image” 
of a country or to cast its current | 
policies in a favorable light. Nor 
can its primary purpose be re- 
garded as simply the cultivation 
of “good will,” which may come 
as a byproduct of serious educa- 
tional activities but cannot be re- 
garded as their direct objective. 
Nor can educational exchange 
properly be treated as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy in any- 
thing like the sense that diplo- 
macy is such an instrument; it is 
indeed a corruption of the educa- 
tional process—and one that is 
likely to fail besides—to try to use 
educational exchange as a means 
of advancing current political, 
economic, or military projects. 
Education can be regarded as an 
instrument of foreign policy only 
in the sense that the cultivation of 
international perception and per- 
spective are—or ought to be—im- 
portant long-term objectives of a 
country’s foreign policy. 

THE PURPOSE of international 
education transcends the conven- 
tional aims of foreign policy. This 
purpose is nothing less than an 
effort to expand the scope of hu- 
man moral and intellectual capac- 
ity to the extent necessary to close 
the fateful gap between human 
needs and human capacity in the 
nuclear age. We must try, there- 
fore, through education, to realize 
something new in the world, an 
aim that will inspire us and chal- 
lenge us to use our talents and 
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material wealth in a new way, by 
persuasion rather than force, co- 
operatively rather than competi- 
tively, not for the purpose of gain- 
ing dominance for a nation or 
ideology but for the purpose of al- 
lowing every society to develop its 
own concepts of public decency 


and individual fulfillment. Far 
therefore from being a means of 
gaining national advantage in the 
traditional game of power poli- 
tics, international education 
should try to change the nature of 
the game, to civilize and human- 
ize it in this nuclear age. 


Increasing Export of American Books 


The book publishing industry is concerned with international 
education in both its major aspects—education in the United 
States and education abroad. It can be assumed that book pub- 
lishers would be interested in education in this country since 
books and collections of books in libraries are primary teaching 
aids and the repositories of knowledge of all kinds. 

It does surprise many people, however, to learn how important 
a role American books play on the international scene and par- 
ticularly in the field of education. Although book exports 
amount to only 8 percent of our total production, that 8 percent 
makes us the major book exporting country in the world, sur- 
passing the traditional leaders—the British—by a small but 


growing margin... . 


This export position is a development of the last 20 years. 
Before World War II we were a net book importing country 
with only very marginal exports, principally to Canada and the 
Philippines. Now the exports and sales of American books 
abroad are on the order of $150 million a year, or three to four 


times our book imports. 


We sell books of every kind abroad, but textbooks, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, and scientific, technical, and scholarly books 
predominate. In many countries of the world English has be- 
come the language of instruction in scientific, technical, and 
professional training at the university level and American books 
are widely used as the standard university texts. .. . 

In view of this background we are naturally very interested in 
the external aspects of the President’s program for international 
education as set forth in his recent special message to the Con- 
gress. We realize that the bill before you only deals with two 
aspects of this comprehensive program, but it seems to us that 
if the Congress gives its approval to the broad preamble of the 
bill [International Education Act] before you, it will have signi- 
fied its agreement with the general outlines of the whole pro- 
gram set forth by the President in his message. 


—Edward E. Booher, President, McGraw-Hill Book Co., in his statement 
before the Task Force on International Education of the House Committce 
on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C., April 4, 1966. 
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In the last 20 years American medicine has made tremendous 
strides in the treatinent of heart disease. Recognizing this, the 
American College of Cardiology 5 years ago proposed that Ameri- 
can doctors export their latest cardiological findings overseas. Dr. 
Corday, who spearheaded this effort, describes the working of this 
valuable but little known program. 


Cardiology Teams Abroad 


by ELIOT CORDAY, M.D. 


n 1959 the Del Amo Founda- 

tion of Spain arranged for me 

to give 19 lectures:on cardiology 

to groups of physicians in Madrid 

and Barcelona. This was my first 

venture abroad as an exchange 
professor. 

What immediately struck me 
was how jammed my “classes” 
were; there wasn’t enough room 
for all those who wanted to at- 
tend. 

This was no tribute to me. It 
was, rather, a tribute to the repu- 
tation American medicine had at- 
tained. 











Dr. Evior Corpay is immediate 
past president of the American 
College of Cardiology and chair- 
man of its Committee for Post- 
graduate Overseas Education. 
Born in Canada, Dr. Corday grad- 
uated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1940. He has 
been in private practice in Los 
Angeles since 1948. 
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medicine was on Vienna, 


Before World War II, in the 
20’s and 30's, the focus of world 
with 
some carryover to Germany. If 
doctors wanted training in a spe- 
cialty—and this included Ameri- 
cans—they tried to get to Vienna. 
It was there that they harvested 
the latest scientific thinking and 
practices; and when they returned 
home they bore the cachet of be- 
ing the most advanced in their 
field. 


By the 1950's, this focus had 
shifted to the United States. More 
and more, foreign medical 
teachers and practitioners and stu- 
dents were coming here for train- 
ing or research. The status symbol 
attached to the caduceus was now 
the American eagle. 


This, it was impressed upon me 
in Spain, was especially true of 
cardiology, a comparatively new 
specialty. It was only about 50 
years ago that heart disease began 
to be recognized as a devastating 
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clinical problem. It is only within 
the last 20 years that doctors have 
learned to cope with rheumatic 
fever, to operate on the scarred 
heart valves that such fever some- 
times causes, or to operate on 
hearts malformed from birth for 
such conditions as that of the 
“blue baby.” In all these areas— 
as well as in the complicated treat- 
ment of abnormal rhythms fol- 
lowing a coronary attack, in the 
treatment of high blood pres- 
sure, and in the current develop- 
ment of heart pumps—it is 
American medicine that has made 
the greatest and most dramatic 
advances. 

When I returned home from 
Spain, I reported my impressions 
to the trustees of the American 
College of Cardiology, the 
country’s leading group of inter- 
nists, surgeons, pediatricians, and 
others who specialize in cardiac 
and blood vessel diseases. From a 
long series of discussions among 
the trustees arose the idea of ex- 
porting our latest cardiological 
findings overseas. It is true that 
thousands of foreigners are com- 
ing to this country for undergrad- 
uate and postgraduate medical 
education, just as Americans once 
went abroad in large numbers; 
but there are many more for- 
eigners who cannot afford this he- 
gira. So it was decided that we 
would take our knowledge explo- 
sion to them. 

And the way to do it, the trust- 
ees agreed, was to send out peri- 
odically a team of five men, each 
an authority on a different aspect 
of cardiology, to lecture before, 
and answer questions from, 
groups of foreign physicians. This 
was to be a medical specialists’ 


Peace Corps. This was to try to 
carry out Plato’s precept that a 
good teacher is like a candle from 
which many other candles can be 
lit, so that the whole may be 
made brighter. This also was to 
project the scientific and humani- 
tarian image of the United States. 

And so the college set up an 
Overseas Education Committee to 
realize the idea. The programs 
were to be called circuit courses. 
The teams were to be called facul- 
ties, each led by a dean. The 
sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment was obtained, and the col- 
lege began calling for volunteers. 

There was one _ problem, 
though: money. None of the vol- 
unteers expected or wanted remu- 
neration, but there were travel ex- 
penses to be met. Here a drug 
firm, Eli Lilly Company of Indi- 
anapolis, acted as fiscal midwife 
and financed the first circuit 
course through an_ education 
grant. 

Beginning with Circuit Course 
No. 2, the State Department, 
through its Division for Ameri- 
cans Abroad of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
has assumed the travel expenses of 
all but two of our missions. It has 
also given them valuable support, 
both practical and moral, in the 
field. The American embassies act 
as on-the-spot agents handling 
many details in the host countries. 

On two occasions the State De- 
partment could not assume ex- 
penses because of budget cuts. 
Both times all arrangements had 
been made with the host coun- 
tries for our missions to visit 
them, and it would have been an 
affront to them to cancel the trips. 
Fortunately, Music Corporation 
of America, Inc., in Los Angeles 
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stepped in both times with the 
necessary funds to go ahead. 

Occasionally the State Depart- 
ment budget is exceeded because 
emergency travel expenses come 
up. The drug firm of Hoffmann- 
La Roche of Nutley, N.J., has 
provided a grant to offset these 
deficits. 

The first circuit course was car- 
ried out in November 1961—in 
the Philippines and Formosa. 
Since then, 17 teams have been 
sent overseas. They have visited 





COUNTRIES VISITED BY 
CARDIOLOGIST TEAMS 


Argentina 1963, 1965 
Brazil 1965, 1966 
Bulgaria 1964 

Burma 1966 

Ceylon 1964, 1966 
Chile 1963, 1965 
Colombia 1963, 1966 
Czechoslovakia 1963, 1964 
Egypt 1965 

Formosa 1961] 
Greece 1964 
Hungary 1965 

India 1963, 1966 
Indonesia 1964 

Iran 1965 

Israel 1962 

Japan 1964 

Lebanon 1965 
Malaysia 1964 
Nigeria 1966 
Pakistan 1963 

Peru 1966 
Philippines 1961 
Poland 1963, 1965 
Portugal 1962 
Romania 1964 

Spain 1962 

Sudan 1966 

Thailand 1964, 1966 
Turkey 1962, 1966 
Uruguay 1963 

South Viet-Nam 1964, 1966 
Yugoslavia 1963, 1965 
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33 different countries (actually 
45, since 12 of the 33 were visited 
twice) in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America. They have 
gone behind the Iron Curtain. 
They have gone into trouble 
areas and war zones. 

Their success has been extraor- 
dinary. President Johnson has 
called them “ambassadors of good 
will and envoys of hope.” Vice 
President Humphrey, who has 
taken a personal interest in the 
work, has termed it “a bright spot 
in American international ex- 
change objectives.” Secretary of 
State Rusk described it as ‘‘a gen- 


erous and_ imaginative con- 
tribution to international under- 
standing.” 


What was especially heartening 
recently was a request from Bur- 
ma for a team to visit there. Bur- 
ma has for a number of years dis- 
couraged and limited visits by 
foreigners, so its request came as a 
surprise. Evidently it has heard 
about the teams and has satisfied 
itself that their conduct is exclu- 
sively professional, with no politi- 
cal or ideological axe to grind. 


INCIDENT IN BULGARIA 


Even where diplomatic chan- 
nels were frozen, the teams man- 
aged to skate across, because med- 
icine, like music, is an_ in- 
ternational idiom. I particularly 
savor an incident in Bulgaria. 
This was in 1964, when the situa- 
tion there with regard to Ameri- 
cans was touchy. We knew in ad- 
vance that Bulgarian doctors 
would not be permitted to frater- 
nize with us. 

The U.S. Legation was there- 
fore surprised to learn that Bul- 
garian Government authorities 
had placed large posters announc- 
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ing our lectures in all medical in- 
stitutions. And we were somewhat 
surprised at the turnouts. The au- 
ditoriums were jam-packed. On 


As we started to drive away from 
our last lecture we looked up and 
saw hundreds of doctors lined up 
along the road. They were eerily 


, our last day a hall for 750 persons _ silent. It was like a scene out of a 
P was crammed with 1,500. But Kafka novel. Suddenly a cheer 
what surprised us above all was went up. It grew louder. We felt 
, the applause—it was a deafening goosepimples storming our skin. 
5 roar that lasted for minutes. There was nothing for us to do 
Yet there was no fraternization. but to get out of the car and wave 
d Each time we left an auditorium _ back. 
; and walked through the audience In a report to the State Depart- 
: the assembled doctors, like so ment our Minister in Sofia re- 


many sheepish children, just stood 
there with their eyes to the 
ground. No one dared approach 
us. 

The finale was even stranger. 


layed a comment by a Bulgarian 
Foreign Office official that the suc- 
cess of the circuit course might 
presage an improvement in U.S.- 
Bulgarian relations. It is always 





. Excerpts from letters received by the American College of Car- 
. diology from its overseas hosts: 

j From Czechoslovakia: “Your stay here was an outpouring 
from the rich source of American cardiology. We appreciate 
1 your coming here. Personal contact is the best way to exchange 
| mutual experience. We believe there is much to be repaired 
in the world today—not only blood vessels, but human rela- 
tions. We hope your visit will be the starting point for further 
exchanges between our two countries—of both the scientist and 
his knowledge. My deep gratitude.” 


From the Philippines: “For five distinguished men of Ameri- 
can cardiology to come out this far is a genuine sacrifice of 
time and effort. For the U.S. State Department to endorse this 
project is unequivocal evidence of American concern in the 
promotion of world understanding.” 


From Poland: “We recognize that America leads the world in 
: medical research, and although we know your work, it was 
wonderful to have some of you in person to teach us.” 

From South Viet-Nam: “I feel most strongly that the visiting 
. faculty concept is one of the most relevant things the U.S. can 
do. Your visit established the pre-eminence of U.S. cardiology 
in a field previously dominated by the Freneh.” 


From Lebanon: “Medical leaders report this as the best meet- 
ing ever held in Beirut.” 

From Ceylon: “The visit was an unforgettable and invaluable 
contribution to raising the prestige of American science.” 
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difficult to judge these things, but 
by coincidence the Bulgarian re- 
gime announced shortly afterward 
that it could begin sending medi- 
cal and agricultural students to 
the United States. 


WELCOME IN ROMANIA 

In Romania, which we visited 
next (circuit courses cover at least 
two countries, most often three) , 
the question of fraternization 
never arose; we mingled freely 
with the Romanian doctors. In 
fact, the faculty council of the 
University of Bucharest told us 
quite frankly that because they 
had been cut off from the West 
since 1939 they wanted more than 
lectures from us—they wanted to 
take advantage of our visit to 
compare their training methods 
with ours. 

So one member of our team ex- 
plained the American system of 
undergraduate medical education. 
Another expounded on graduate 
training. A third discussed our 
method of accreditation in the 
specialties. And a fourth spelled 
out how research funds are allo- 
cated among our institutions. The 
Romanian doctors were so effusive 
in expressing their gratefulness 
that they almost embarrassed us. 

The circuit courses have by 
now stockpiled a granary of other 
memories for us. 


The Philippines, 1961. Our au- 
diences in Manila were made up 
of doctors who came from hun- 
dreds of miles around—by plane, 


dugout canoe, pony, and water 
buffalo. 


Portugal, 1962. At the Lisbon 
airport the team was met by sever- 
al Portuguese physicians. One of 
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them seemed to be gazing in awe 
at an American internist who had 
written a textbook. “I have stud- 
ied your book very well,” he said 
to the internist. “I cannot believe 
I am actually meeting you.” Then 
he thrust a copy of the book for- 
ward. He wanted an autograph. 


Czechoslovakia, 1963. Two 
thousand doctors were turned 
away from the jammed audito- 
rium in Prague. And the surprise 
of finding in the audience some of 
the top cardiologists from Moscow 
and East Berlin. 


Pakistan, 1963. On their way to 
give a lecture, the members of a 
team were caught in a crossfire of 
rocks between feuding religious 
sects. Luckily, they weren’t hurt. 


Greece, 1964. Here, as in Ger- 
many and France, a_ medical 
professor is appointed for life, 
and his word is law, with no one 
daring to question it. The team 
members decided to demonstrate 
the American way of scientific dis- 
cussion by putting on among 
themselves — question-and-answer 
sessions during which they grilled 
each other with no holds barred. 
The audiences at first thought 
this bad manners. But they, too, 
soon joined in when it was ex- 
plained to them that the purpose 
was to arrive at, and refine, 
scientific truth. At the end of the 
visit, the team was told that this 
was probably. its major con- 
tribution. 


South Viet-Nam, 1964. A team 
was in Djakarta, Indonesia, en 
route to Saigon when the Saigon 
hotel it was booked into was 
bombed during large-scale street 
riots. From Los Angeles I cabled 
them to forgo Saigon and come 
home. The American Ambassador 











in Saigon, though, counter- 
manded this; he was certain the 
team would be well received. He 
was right. Also, as I learned later, 
the team had given my request 
little heed. 


CHOOSING A TEAM 


How is a team chosen? 

First, a member of the Ameri- 
can College of Cardiology volun- 
teers to take part in a circuit 
course. 

Second, the list of such volun- 
teers is sent to the medical au- 
thorities of the country request- 
ing a team. The authorities go 
over the list and pick those men 
whose work they need to know 
more about. 

Third, the names of these men 
go back to the college. Its Over- 
seas Education Committee then 
decides whether their character 
and personality will fit the re- 
quirements of the program. We 
cannot take a man who, for exam- 
ple, simply wants to go on a sight- 
seeing trip. 

Fourth, once the five men of 
the team are chosen, one of them 
is designated the dean. It is he 
who enforces discipline and does 
the administrative chores: From 
experience we have learned that 
these chores can be a burden, so 
we have made it a rule to include 
on the faculty someone who has 
taken part in a previous circuit 
course and is capable of sharing 
the administrative duties. 

Fifth, we send the host coun- 
tries a list of topics on which the 
faculty members are prepared to 
lecture. The hosts select the topics 
they want and arrange to have the 
programs printed. 

All this time another selection 


process is going on. The college 
gets requests from many coun- 
tries. After these have been sifted, 
the State Department and its em- 
bassies advise the college as to 
which countries are most in need 
of help. 

Each country selected must do 
the following: Its Minister of 
Health must send a formal invita- 
tion; so must also the presidents 
of the medical associations and 
the deans of the medical schools. 
A local committee must be set up 
to make all arrangements. (The 
U.S. embassy will assist it in every 
way possible.) 

All this, we feel, is necessary to 
insure a broad sponsorship for the 
circuit courses and to make cer- 
tain that all goes smoothly. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 


We leave it to the local arrange- 
ments committee to set up also a 
social program for the visiting fac- 
ulty. Socializing and press, radio, 
and television interviews may be 
a burden to a faculty that is tired 
from traveling and lecturing. But 
if it is a burden, it is a welcome 
one. We have learned the impor- 
tant contribution these social 
events can make to good will and 
scientific international camara- 
derie. They usually include recep- 
tions by the Minister of Health 
and luncheons given by our am- 
bassadors to honor the faculty. 

One other thing. Before a facul- 
ty takes off on a circuit course its 
members must be briefed by the 
appropriate desk men at the State 
Department on the political and 
socioeconomic conditions of the 
host countries, on the background 
of the medical culture, and the so- 
cial pitfalls to be avoided. 
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A circuit course covering three 
countries runs from 3 weeks to a 
month, with the faculty staying 
about a week in each country. In 
addition to lectures there are ex- 
ercises in clinical diagnosis. The 
faculty makes the rounds of hospi- 
tals to examine patients who 
present difficult diagnostic prob- 
lems; then the faculty engages the 
hosts in a panel discussion on 
these problems. 

No faculty member may give 
personal consultations—we do not 
want local physicians to look 
upon us as competitors. Nor may 
a faculty member perform sur- 
gery. This would be improper, 
since he cannot stay on to super- 
vise the postoperative care. 

We are inflexible on_ these 
ground rules, but we make every 
effort to be flexible in respecting 
the religious and cultural mores 
of the country. 


Customs may vary, but the re- 
sponse to this work has been the 
same everywhere—a frank grati- 
tude, warmth, the handclasp of 
friendship. 

For our part, we in the college 
are finding a great satisfaction in 
the work—in the intellectual dia- 
logs, in the broadening of our 
perspective, in learning even as 
we teach. 

More important, we hope we 
are contributing something to 
America’s effort to make and keep 
friends overseas. 

The great physician Sir Wil- 
liam Osler (1849-1919) once said: 

‘The measure of the value of a 
nation to the world is neither the 
bushel nor the barrel, but mind; 
... Wheat and pork, though useful 
and necessary, are but dross in 
comparison with those intellec- 
tual products which alone are im- 
perishable.” 





The following doctors have thus far taken part in the overseas pro- 
grams as visiting faculty. They are all recipients of the Susan and 
Theodore Cummings Humanitarian Award. 


Osler A. Abbott, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Forrest H. Adams, M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics 

(Cardiology) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Samuel Bellet, M.D. 

Professor of Clinical Cardiology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richard J. Bing, M.D. 

Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Medicine 

Wayne University 

Detroit, Mich. 


Louis F. Bishop, M.D. 

Attending Cardiologist 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Kingsbridge, N.Y. 


Denver, Colo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S. Gilbert Blount, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine 
University of Colorado 


Albert Brest, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Medicine 

Head of Section on Vascular 
Disease and Renology 

Hahnemann Medical College 


George E. Burch, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman, 

Department of Medicine 
Tulane University 


Francis L. Chamberlain, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine 
University of California 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Hadley L. Conn, Jr., M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 


Eliot Corday, M.D. 

Assoc. Clinical Prof. of Medicine 
University of California 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ernest Craige, M.D. 
Chairman, Department of 

Cardiovascular Disease 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


E. Stanley Crawford, M.D. 
Assoc. Professor of Surgery 
Baylor University 

Houston, Tex. 


James E. Crockett, M.D. 

Assoc. Clinical Prof. of Medicine 
University of Kansas 

Kansas City, Kans. 


Simon Dack, M.D. 

Assoc. Clinical Prof. of Medicine 
New York Medical College 

New York, N.Y. 
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J. Francis Dammann, Jr., M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics and 
Surgical Cardiology 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Lewis Dexter, M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Harvard University 

Boston, Mass. 


E. Grey Dimond, M.D. 

Director, Institute for 
Cardiopulmonary Diseases 

Scripps Clinic and Research 
Foundation 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Harold T. Dodge, M.D. 

Director, Division of Cardiology 
University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


Richard Gorlin, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Harvard University 

Boston, Mass. 


George C. Griffith, M.D. 

Emeritus Professor of Medicine 
(Cardiology) 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Arthur Grishman, M.D. 

Associate Attending Physician in 
Medicine 

Department of Cardiology 

Mt. Sinai Hospital 

New York, N.Y. 


Dwight E. Harken, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Harvard University 

Boston, Mass. 


Harper K. Hellems, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman, 

Department of Medicine 
University of Mississippi 
Jackson, Miss. 


Herman K. Hellerstein, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Charles A. Hufnagel, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


John B. Johnson, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Adrian Kantrowitz, M.D. 

Professor of Surgery 

State University of New York 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Earle B. Kay, M.D. 

Chief of Staff, Chief of Thoracic 
and Cardiovascular Surgery 

St. Vincent Charity Hospital 

Cleveland, Ohio 


John S. LaDue, M.D. 

Associate Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

eo University 
New York, N.Y. 


William Likoff, M.D. - 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. Walton Lillehei, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. L. Martz, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Medicine 
Indiana University 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


George C. Morris, Jr., M.D. 

Associate Professor of Surgery 

Baylor University 

Houston, Tex. 

Arthur J. Moss, M.D. 

Professor of Pediatrics 
(Cardiology) 

University of California 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


John H. Moyer, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman, 


Department of Internal Medicine 


Hahnemann Medical College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patrick A. Ongley, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


Mayo Foundation 
Rochester, Minn. 


Henry |. Russek, M.D. 

Senior Attending Cardiologist 
St. Barnabas Hospital 

New York, N.Y. 


Robert L. Simmons, M.D. 

Assistant Professor and Chief 
Thoracic Surgeon 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


William A. Sodeman, M.D. 

Dean and Vice President for 
Medical Affairs 

Professor of Medicine 

Jefferson Medical College 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. Mason Sones, M.D. 

Chief, Department of Pediatric 
Cardiology and Cardiac 
Laboratory 

Cleveland Clinic Foundation 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Howard B. Sprague, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine 
Harvard University 
Boston, Mass. 


Albert Starr, M.D. 

Professor of Cardiovascular 
Surgery 

University of Oregon School of 
Medicine 

Portland, Oreg. 


Harold J. C. Swan, M.D. 
Chief, Division of Cardiology 
Cedars-Sinai Medical Center 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Helen B. Taussig, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baltimore, Md. 


Leroy D. Vandam, M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Anesthesia) 

Harvard University 

Boston, Mass. 


Travis W. Winsor, M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Henry A. Zimmerman, M.D. 

Chief of Cardiovascular Service 
and Chief of Medicine 

St. Vincent Charity Hospital 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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The author discovers striking similarities between Brazil and the 
United States—in their size, their historical development, in the 
people and their culture. As a result of these common bonds the 
people are naturally attracted to each other’s literature. 


American Letters in Brazil: 
A Glimpse of a Context 


by CHARLES R. METZGER 


Db" the 10 months from 
mid-February to mid-Decem- 
ber 1960 my wife and I and our 
young son lived in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where I served as Ful- 
bright visiting professor in Ameri- 
can literature in the English de- 
partment of the University of Sao 
Paulo. During our stay in Brazil 
we spent over 90 percent of our 
time in the city of Sao Paulo, 
capital of the State of Sao Paulo 
—the rest of it in Rio, Porto 
Alegre, Campinas, Marilia, Assis, 
Santos, and Guaruja. We had op- 








CHARLES R. METZGER is associate 
professor of English and codirec- 
tor of American studies at the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia. He is the author of two books 
and a number of articles on 
American literature. He has also 
collaborated in producing a vol- 
ume of translations from 13th 
century Chinese poetry. 
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portunity during this time to get 
some impression of the status of 
American letters in Brazil. 

I should like to suggest in gen- 
eral that in many ways the Brazil- 
ian people, Brazilian history, and 
Brazilian letters are very like 
their American counterparts—ad- 
mitting at the same time that in 
many ways they are quite dif- 
ferent. For example, the urban 
Brazilian watches football on TV 
(only it’s futebol, or soccer); he 
plays jazz or listens to it, live or 
on hi-fi; he attends concerts; he 
goes to the cinema and sees for- 
eign films. He believes in prog- 
ress, in free enterprise, in the 
value of education, particularly 
higher education; and if he is of a 
bookish nature, he reads widely, 
and frequently in many _lan- 
guages. 

Brazilians who can read—and 
analfabetismo is still a major 
problem in Brazil—are often bi- 
lingual or trilingual. Many of 
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them—immigrants or descendants 
of immigrants of non-Portuguese 
origin—speak and read _ Italian, 
German, or Japanese. There are 
also significant numbers of Span- 
ish, Greek, Russian, English, 
French, American, and Hungar- 
ian origin. Others have learned 
foreign languages in school—in 
Brazil or abroad—many of them 
because it is useful and necessary 
in business circles. In effect, the 
reading public of Brazil, like the 
reading public of the United 
States, is of polyglot linguistic 
origin. The principal difference 
in this matter between the two 
countries is that in Brazil immi- 
gration is still umrestricted, 
whereas in the United States it 
has been restricted for over 50 
years. Hence there are now more 
Brazilians than Americans who 
have come to the national lan- 
guage and literature from foreign 
linguistics and literary — back- 
grounds. 

Evidences of multilingual read- 
ing habits exercised by a large 
proportion of the Brazilian read- 
ing public are readily available to 
anyone entering one of the many 
bookstores in Sao Paulo; these 
regularly divide their main sec- 
tions—philosophy, history, _ reli- 
gion, biology, economics, litera- 
ture, and so forth—into linguistic 
subsections—Portuguese, English, 
French, German, Spanish, even 
Norwegian. Most hardcover books 
of American imprint are technical 
—such as texts and_ reference 
works. The American paperbacks 
are everywhere present. The Bra- 
zilian, or at least the Paulista, 
may read widely in American lit- 
erature via paperback editions 
and can afford to do so. Antholo- 
gies are another matter. Any 


standard anthology of American 
literature printed in the United 
States is likely to cost more than a 
month's wages as measured by the 
federal minimum wage law. 

Even so, the citizen of Sao 
Paulo who wishes to read in 
American literature, but cannot 
afford to buy the books, can get 
access to the Sao Paulo Public Li- 
brary, which must contain about 
a million volumes, many of which 
are in the American literature 
field. In spotchecking American 


‘authors and critics I found the li- 


brary’s inventory in American lit- 
erature to be impressive. In 
addition the Paulista has available 
two other libraries—one at the 
Uniao Cultural Brasil Estados 
Unidos (the binational cultural 
center), which has some 11,000 
volumes in English, and one at 
the U.S. Information Service with 
some 9,000 titles in English. 


ENGLISH SECOND LANGUAGE 


Although library — checkout 
counts per language can be quite 
misleading (i.e., books checked out 
in the Portuguese language may 
have been written either by Por- 
tuguese or by Brazilians) , the fact 
remains that in the last few years, 
according to a chart in the Sao 
Paulo Public Library, the record- 
ed checkouts of works in English 
rank a close second to those in 
Portuguese. A few years ago the 
language second highest in inci- 
dence of checkout was French. 
Recent acquisitions may have had 
something to do with these statis- 
tics, but I think that there are 
other reasons for this shift. These 
have to do with a change in 
choice of second and third lan- 
guages among Brazilian readers. 
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This change, indicated by li- 
brary statistics, appears to be asso- 
ciated with a similar change in 
Brazilian educational habits. For- 
merly rich and conservative Bra- 
zilians have in the past sent their 
offspring to schools in Portugal or 
France, and many still do. But in- 
creasingly middle class and even 
aristocratic Brazilians are allow- 
ing their children to apply for 
and to accept scholarships to the 
United States offered by the Or- 
ganization of American States, the 
American Field Service, and the 
Fulbright program. Even Sears do 
Brasil provides scholarships in 
marketing at American universi- 
ties for Brazilians who will return 
to manage operations for Sears in 
Brazil. At present this educational 
experience in the United States 
probably matches, if it does not 
exceed in consequence, experi- 
ences of Brazilians in France and 
Portugal. 


Stay-at-home Brazilian scholars 
who study letters may elect to fol- 
low the Anglo-Germanicas course 
at the university. For 3, 4, or 5 
years, depending upon the institu- 
tion, every student in Anglo-Ger- 
manicas studies Latin, Portu- 
guese, English, German, and 
American languages and _ letters. 
Brazilians who train as technicos, 
and go directly into business 
upon receiving that diploma, of- 
ten find it to their advantage to 
study English, particularly Ameri- 
can English, at night, either at the 
Uniao Cultural Brasil Estados 
Unidos or at private schools such 
as Montgomery Merryman’s. 
These nondegree programs reflect 
particularly the demand for in- 
struction occasioned by changes 
in Brazilian political and econom- 
ic cooperation and rivalry. 
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Brazilians quite naturally have 
strong cultural and economic ties 
with the countries from which 
many of their immigrants have 
come—Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and Japan. They look also to the 
United States, though their view 
of us is largely an ambivalent one. 
Although Brazilians buy a great 
deal of wheat and petroleum from 
the United States; although their 
textile, steel, petroleum, automo- 
tive, meat packing and food proc- 
essing industries remind one of 
United States counterparts, Bra- 
zilians look upon the United 
States not only as an example but 
also as a competitor for domi- 
nance in our hemisphere. They 
are quite justified in doing so. No 
other Latin American country ap- 
proaches the size of the United 
States. None other comes as close 
as Brazil to matching the United 
States in population, in natural 
resources, in industry. A shrewd 
competitor studies his competi- 
tion and learns his language, his 
methods, and often as not, reads 
his literature. 


The shift in choice of the sec- 
ond language from French to 
English—most noticeable in Sao 
Paulo—reflects also long-standing 
rivalries between the various Bra- 
zilian states and between their 
dominant economic and_ social 
classes. Leading citizens in Bahia 
and Rio—the former city having 
been the viceregal seat during the 
17th century, the latter the impe- 
rial capital from 1807 to 1815 and 
the capital of the kingdom from 
1815 to 1888—tend to be con- 
servative and aristocratic in atti- 
tude and to lean toward Portu- 
guese and French ways of looking 
at things. Leading citizens in Sao 
Paulo, Belo Horizonte, and Porto 
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Alegre, on the other hand, tend to 
be enterprising and republican in 
attitude, and to lean toward other 
views and other ways. 

A notable example of an enter- 
prising Paulista is Monteiro Lo- 
bato, father of the burgeoning 
publishing industry in Sao Paulo, 
translator of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Lobato’s activ- 
ities as translator and entrepre- 
neur suggest his sympathies. 
These sympathies are not his 
alone. Cassiano Nunes, now 
professor at New York University, 
an expert on Lobato’s life and 
works and translator of Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
shares Lobato’s views, as do many 
others. In the south, Erico Veris- 
simo, former secretary of the Pan 
American Union in Washington, 
D.C., and former visiting profes- 
sor at the University of California 
at Berkeley, suggests a similar in- 
clination toward American atti- 
tudes, possibly in reaction to the 
Germanic orientation of many 
leading Gauchos (residents of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul) . 

But there are several reasons 
other than trade, emulation, and 
competition, or regional and class 
rivalries, for Brazilian interest in 
American language and _litera- 
ture. Although these are most eas- 
ily viewed historically, their 
effects are, and have been for a 
long time, current and contempo- 
rary. 

As already suggested indirectly, 
one thing that facilitates a devel- 
oping interest by Brazilians in 
American language and literature 
is the long history of trade and 
political alliances between the 
Portuguese (and later the Brazil- 
ians) and the English. Deriving 
most likely from the medieval 


wine trade between Portugal and 
Britain, these alliances were 
solidified in the early 19th cen- 
tury by the common enmity of 
England, Portugal, and Brazil to- 
ward the French. They shared in 
Napoleon a common enemy. A 
British seaman, Admiral Coch- 
rane, is one of Brazil’s great naval 
heroes. But British interest in 
Brazil, if Defoe’s suggestion of it 
is representative, considerably 
antedates Napoleon. Crusoe made 
his money as a planter, not in 
British Guiana, but in Brazil. To 
this day, the British influence in 
Brazil, though perhaps waning, is 
considerable. Many Britons, a fair 
number of them North Britons, 
have become citizens. British en- 
gineers developed the electrical 
power complex which pumps Sao 
Paulo’s industrial blood. And the 
Anglo-Brazilian reader, like Stan- 
ley Robinson de Cerqueira, may 
easily turn from Shakespeare or 
Cam6ées to Herman Melville or 
Wallace Stevens. 

In addition to Anglo-Brazilians, 
there are fair numbers of Ameri- 
cans in Brazil who are descend- 
ants of the 69’ers. Their forebears 
came originally from the defeated 
American Confederacy in 1869 to 
take up cotton planting and tex- 
tile manufacturing around what 
is now the town of Americana in 
the State of Sao Paulo, and have 
moved since into the commercial 
life of the cities. These, like our 
Brazilian insurance agent “O Seu 
Cunningham,” frequently send 
their children to U.S. universities. 
These American-Brazilians, like 
their Anglo-Brazilian counter- 
parts, are almost without excep- 
tion truly bilingual. 

Even among Brazilian nationals 
of non-English or non-American 
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origin, there is a quite natural cu- 
riosity regarding American litera- 
ture as a foreign literature. Per- 
haps even more important is the 
super-parochial, or hemispherical, 
interest of Brazilians in all the 
languages and literatures of the 
Americas: Argentine, Uruguayan, 
Colombian, Mexican, and Ameri- 
can. Verissimo’s books on Mexico 
-—his Mexico, historia duma via- 
gem—and on the United States— 
Gato Preto, em campo de neve— 
demonstrate this sympathy with 
other lands and cultures of the 
Americas. 


PARALLELS IN HISTORY 


The historical developments of 
all the American nations are very 
roughly parallel — each nation 
having becii possessed originally 
by natives, then conquered, and 
colonized; each having fought for 
and achieved a measure of inde- 
pendence from a parent country. 
In the case of Brazil and the 
United States these parallels are 
sufficiently important and numer- 
ous to warrant the suggestion that 
they have contributed, do now 
contribute, and will continue to 
contribute in each country to a 
lively interest in the literature 
and history of the other. People 
of one country may well be at- 
tracted to the literature of an- 
other which has had a similar his- 
tory—particularly when _ their 
governments have always enjoyed 
friendly relations. And the Esta- 
dos Unidos do Brasil and the 
United States of America, I sub- 
mit, have long parallel histories of 
similar conditions, similar atti- 
tudes, aspirations, and problems. 

Beginning with the earliest par- 
allels we may note that in both 
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countries the official discoverers, 
Cabral in 1500 and Columbus in 
1492, were presumably bound 
elsewhere, Cabral to India, Co- 
lumbus to Cathay. With settle- 
ment starting in Brazil in 
1530-31, and in English America 
in 1607-10, the parallels become 
increasingly more significant. In 
both instances settlers were met 
by natives who knew the settlers’ 
languages. In both _ instances 
competition from other European 
nationals was already present. In 
both instances the lands appeared 
relatively unpromising by Spanish 
standards: the natives were few in 
number, the lands were heavily 
forested; the resources, both hid- 
den and apparent, required ex- 
ploitation via manpower, which 
was virtually absent. The rather 
simple military expediency of ex- 
tracting gold from Aztecs or Incas 
was not available either to the 
North American proprietor or to 
his Brazilian counterpart. 

In Brazil, as in North America, 
the Indians were relatively few in 
number and subsisted mainly by 
hunting, fishing, and gathering, 
supplemented by agriculture. Bra- 
zilian Indians at first welcomed 
the Portuguese, then fought them. 
When captured and_ enslaved, 
they tended to die off or run 
away. Lacking a large and docile 
labor force the Portuguese dona- 
torios (feudal proprietors who 
were vassals of the crown) took, 
as did their North American 
counterparts, to importing con- 
victs and slaves. 

In Brazil as in the United 
States, the present north-south 
boundaries of the Atlantic coast 
states keep pretty faithfully the 
boundaries of the original capt- 
tanias or proprietary colonies. In 
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both countries the large slave- 
holders established themselves in 
the areas closest to Africa and the 
Equator, and these areas now con- 
tain the largest Negro populations. 
As one travels south in Brazil to- 
ward Rio, Sao Paulo, and finally 
Porto Alegre, and as one moves 
inland toward Belo Horizonte the 
population becomes increasingly 
European in composition. In the 
far south around Caxias do Sul, 
the small farm population is no- 
ticeably European, when not spec- 
tacularly Nordic. On the western 
frontier there are still cowboys, 
hunters, prospectors, and Indjans. 

Intermarriage, particularly of 
settlers of Portuguese stock with 
the natives and later with slaves 
or former slaves, has been more 
common in Brazil than in North 
America possibly, as Gilberto 
Freyre suggests, because of a long 
prior history in Portugal of inter- 
marriage with the Moors. In Bra- 
zil the abolition of slavery was 
achieved without a civil war, 
chiefly through two pieces of leg- 
islation pushed through by the 
abolitionists: the Rio Branco Law 
of 1871, which granted freedom 
to all children born of slave 
mothers, and the Abolition Bill of 
1888. 

Brazilians, like North Ameri- 
cans, have had their share of gold 
rushes: in Minas Gerais, in Goias, 
and in Mato Grosso during the 
period 1694-1724, with rushes 
also in diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones in Minas Gerais in 
1681 and again in 1729, and in 
Bahia in 1822. These rushes had 
all the well-known features of our 
North American gold rushes: 
hardships, labor shortages, high 
prices, and rapid though not al- 


ways lasting development of the 
areas involved. 

Brazilian revolts and independ- 
ence movements of one sort or an- 
other include the Jnconfidencia of 
1789 in Minas Gerais, precipita- 
ted largely by tax grievances, and 
a republican uprising in Pernam- 
buco in 1817, Independence from 
Portugal was achieved in 1822-23 
under the Prince Regent Dom Pe- 
dro, who became King, Dom Pe- 
dro I. To him is ascribed the fa- 
mous “Grito de Ipiranga,” L.e., 
“Liberty or Death.” With the ex- 
ile of Dom Pedro II in 1889 and 
the adoption of the constitution 
of 1890, which among other 
things established the separation 
of church and state, Brazil became 
the Estados Unidos do Brasil, sub- 
stantially the fairly loose federa- 
tion of the 21 states, 6 territories, 
and a federal district that today 
make up the federal republic. 

Napoleon appears to have been 
responsible as much as anybody 
for the delayed adoption of re- 
publican government in Brazil. 
When French troops overran Por- 
tugal in 1807, Dom Joao VI 
moved the imperial government 
to Rio. Upon returning reluctant- 
ly to Lisbon in 1821, he left his 
son as Regent, later King. Al- 
though Dom Joao and the two 
Dom Pedros were patrons of the 
arts, sciences, education, and let- 
ters, their very presence as mon- 
archs probably inhibited some- 
what the development of an 
effective commercial and indus- 
trial middle class. 

Even with this monarchical 
overlay upon Brazilian history 
and culture, certain parallels con- 
tinue to show through between 
conditions in Brazil and condi- 
tions in the United States. Most 
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significant is the long history of 
labor shortage met initially by the 
importation of convicts and slaves 
and subsequently by immigration. 

Similarly in Brazil as in North 
America there has been a long 
history of a shortage of clergy, 
with the attendant appearances ol 
syncretic adaptations by Indian 
and Negro converts to Christian- 
ity, the development of indige- 
nous Pentecostal sects, and the 
growth of religious indifference 
and tolerance. Although Brazil is 
a Catholic country, the Salvation 
Army operates there. The Brazil- 
ian Air Force officer to whom we 
sold our automobile before we 
left is a Mormon—he speaks no 
English. There is a very fine Bud- 
dhist temple in Marilia. 


WESTWARD MOVEMENTS 


Although the westward move- 
ment in Brazil has been somewhat 
inhibited by the Brazilian’s pref- 
erence for life in large cities and 
by the presence of other nations 
on its western borders—Chile and 
Ecuador are the only South 
American countries that do not 
share common borders with Brazil 
—the movement itself is continu- 
ing, much after the manner of 
our own. At the western end of 
each railroad in Brazil is the most 
recent cattle, or coffee, or mining 
town. Cattle drives, cowboy mu- 
sic, western fiction are as much 
parts of Brazilian heritage as our 
own. 

Even the languages of these two 
nations have similar qualities. In- 
dian tribal and place names 
abound in both. Matching our 
Susquehanna, Iroquois, Dakota, 
Manhattan, Snoqualmie, and 
Tualatin are such Brazilian place 
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names as Pernambuco, Sergipe, 
Iguacu, Ipiranga, Anhangabau. 
Indian names of animals such as 
tatu (for armadillo), of plants— 
mandioca and jacarandd, of foods 
—tapioca and pipocas (for pop- 
corn) are common in Brazilian 
Portuguese. These bring to mind 
our own wapiti (stag), tomato, 
and pemmican. 


From the Brazilian North, 
which is like our American South, 
come certain African Negro slave 
words such as xango (which refers 
either to a small edible fish or to 
one of the most powerful gods of 
the African Jejé-nagd cult). Many 
Brazilian animal stories of the 
Uncle Remus sort appear to be of 
African origin. In addition, Bra- 
zilian Portuguese, like American 
English, is full of borrowings 
from European and other Ameri- 
can languages. Both ciao and 
O.K. are regularly used by urban 
Brazilians. Brazilians, like Ameri- 
cans, have simplified the spelling 
of the parent language, have al- 
tered pronunciation (Portuguese 
mama becomes Brazilian mamde), 
and have preferred to use when- 
ever possible national or Brazilian 
forms in place of the parent Por- 
tuguese, ie., principe instead of 
infante. Quite naturally Brazilian 
Portuguese, like American Eng- 
lish, has become highly analytical 
in form (£u vo voltar is almost 
always used; voltare, hardly ever) . 
Even in word order (and I have 
Antonio Soares Amora’s opinion 
on this as well as my own) the 
two languages are very similar. 
The fact that similar linguistic 
parallels may also be demon- 
strated between the languages of 
many other countries does not, I 
think, in any way reduce the 
significance of these parallels just 
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cited between  Brazilian-Portu- 
guese and American-English. 

Culturally, as I have suggested, 
Brazilians look to the mother 
country and to Europe, while at 
the same time asserting the validi- 
ty of their own national culture. 
Brazilian arts — painting, sculp- 
ture, music, architecture, and lit- 
erature—are, like our own, both 
national and_ international in 
character. 


Certain other parallels show 
up, understandably with qualifica- 
tions, between the histories of 
Brazilian literature and American 
literature. As with American liter- 
ature, Brazilian literature begins 
with accounts of explorers, pro- 
motional tracts, descriptions of 
flora and fauna, accounts of mis- 
sionaries and settlers. Works such 
as Father Fernao Cardim’s Narra- 
tiva Epistolar de uma Viagem pe- 
la Bahia, Ilhéus, Sado Vicente, and 
Do Principio e Origem dos Indios 
do Brasil, and Ambrosio Fer- 
nandes Brandao’s Didlogos das 
Grandezas do Brasil bring to 
mind similar early works in our 
own literature. 

Brazilian Indianismo, like our 
own, divides in its various literary 
forms into anthropological or 
quasi-anthropological studies such 
as Cardim’s, and into romances of 
noble savagery such as José Basi- 
lio da Gama’s poem Uraguai, in 
which the Indian Princess Lin- 
doya acting the role of tragic Po- 
cahontas commits suicide—after 
the manner of Cleopatra—rather 
than forsake the memory of her 
assassinated lover Cacambo to 
marry the European Baldetta. 

Brazilian Gongorists such as 
Gregorio de Matos, writing elab- 
orately rhetorical lyric, religious, 
and satirical verse after the man- 


ner of Portuguese Gongorists of 
the 17th century, bring to mind 
our own poet and clergyman Ed- 
ward Taylor. Although the labels 
applied to some of the movements 
in Brazilian literature are not al- 
ways those that we use familiarly 
in classifying our own, many of 
them translate across with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Brazilian Ar- 
cadians of the 18th century such 
as Tomas Antonio Gonzaga could 
as easily be called neoclassicists. 


The call for a national, non- 
neoclassical literature in Brazil 
made in 1836 by Domingos José 
Goncalves de Magalhaes (in an 
article appearing in the magazine 
Niteroi) reminds us of similar 
calls by Emerson, Whitman, and 
others in our own country. In his 
“Ensaio sObre a Hist6ria da Li- 
teratura do Brasil,” Magalhaes, 
quoting Schiller, argued that the 
new independent Brazilian “poet 
recognizes no law save the inspira- 
tions of his soul, no sovereign save 
his genius.”” By 1870 in Brazil as 
in the United States, antiroman- 
tics such as the Parnassians of Sao 
Paulo and the Coimbra school of 
poets were calling in poetry for a 
“greater reserve in the expression 
of personal feelings; greater so- 
briety in poetic imagery.” As ear- 
ly as 1854 realistic fiction such as 
Manuel Anténio de Almeida’s 
Memorias de um Sargento de Mt- 
licias appeared in Brazil, precursor 
to the witty and realistic master- 
piece of Machado de Assis, Me- 
morias Postumas de Bras Cubas, 
which appeared in 1881. Natural- 
istic fiction of the period includes 
such works as Aloisio Azevedo’s O 
Mulato and A Casa de Penséo 
(The Boarding House) . 


Versions of what we call region- 
al and local color fiction abound 
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in the works of Sertaonistas 
(backwoodsmen) such as Coelho 
Neto, of Gaucho (cowboy) writ- 
ers such as Joao Simdes Lopes 


Neto, and Paulistas such as 
Monteiro Lobato. Nor do Bra- 


zilians lack an abolitionist litera- 
ture; this includes such poems by 
Castro Alves as “Vozes d’Africa”’ 
and “‘Navio Negreiro.”” Amadeu 
de Queiroz’s short story “Amor e 
Pinga” is, I think, a more effec- 
tive piece of temperance fiction 
than Walt Whitman’s Franklin 
Evans. 

Among Brazilian critics the 
usual sectarian and__ partisan 
groupings are as observable as 
they are among American critics. 
These include historians, realists, 
symbolists, modernists (who in- 
troduced free verse into Brazil) , 
and provincialists, with all these 
and more supported by and sup- 
porting various literary magazines 
such as Klaxon, Verde, Festa, A 
Revista, Niterdi, Revista Brasi- 
leira,and Anhembi. 

All this of course is to suggest 
that Brazil has a substantial litera- 
ture with a long history of a rich- 
ly national as well as a richly 
international flavor. Brazilian 
historians and critics are highly 
learned, many of them in the lit- 
eratures and criticisms not only of 
Brazil and Europe but also of the 
United States. The bibliography, 
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for example, of Afranio Coutin- 
ho’s Introducdo a Literatura no 
Brasil indicates a very wide and 
detailed knowledge on his part of 
American and British criticism, 
not to mention Brazilian, Portu- 
guese, French, Spanish, Argen- 
tine, Italian, and German criti- 
cism. 

Such wide reading as Coutin- 
ho’s in American literature and 
criticism is understandable, I 
think, in view of the reasons sug- 
gested earlier regarding Brazilian 
reading habits in general. And 
such wide reading is likely to con- 
tinue in the future as the natural 
consequence of Brazilian univer- 
sity curricula in letters. Courses 
in American literature and 
American history have been part 
of the curricula in letters and so- 
cial sciences for some considerable 
time. These preceded the present 
Fulbright professorships and pro- 
vided indeed the reasons for re- 
questing the professors. The first 
Brazilian doctorates in American 
literature are currently in 
progress, if indeed, some of them 
have not already been completed 
by now. 


I think it fairly safe to say, in 
conclusion, that the Brazilians 
have read a good deal more wide- 
ly in our language and literature 
than we have in theirs. 
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Ohio University Honors 


Congressman Hays 


Ohio University on ‘December 
2, 1966, held a convocation to 
commemorate the 20th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Ful- 
bright Act and to give recognition 
to Congressman Wayne L. Hays, 
who was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 


Following are excerpts from the 
remarks made at the ceremony by 
Vernon R. Alden, President of 
Ohio University, Congressman 
Hays, and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. 


Dr. Alden: 


On this occasion we are recog- 
nizing Congressman Wayne L. 
Hays of Ohio, whose deep interest 
in education and foreign affairs 
led him to cosponsor the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, known popu- 
larly as the Fulbright-Hays Act. 
This act, which expanded and 
consolidated previous legislation 
on the international educational 
and cultural exchange program, 
assures the continuation of the 
centuries-old tradition of free ex- 
change of ideas and men among 
institutions of higher learning 
throughout the world... . 


The event which started the 
United States on the international 
exchange program in 1946 was an 
amendment, sponsored by Senator 
William Fulbright, authorizing an 
exchange of scholars financed by 
the sale of surplus U.S. war mate- 
rials abroad. 


At a White House ceremony in 
1961 marking the 15th anniver- 
sary of this program, the late 
President Kennedy made the fol- 
lowing statement on the origins 
of the act: 


Of all the examples in recent history of 
beating swords into plowshares, of having 


“some benefit come to humanity out of the 


destruction of war, I think that this pro- 
gram in its results will be among the most 
preeminent. 

With major improvements 
made possible by the Fulbright- 
Hays Act of 1961, this program 
has indeed achieved outstanding 
prominence and results. Last year 
110 countries and geographical 
areas participated in educational 
and cultural exchanges. . . 

Through independent  Ful- 
bright-Hays Commissions com- 
posed of equal numbers of Ameri- 
can and foreign citizens, the 
participating countries play a role 
of equal weight, both in the initi- 
ation and the administration of 
the exchange program. This is 
surely one of the program’s great- 
est assets: that it is not a uni- 
lateral one—although financed al- 
most entirely by the United 
States—but founded and _ con- 
ducted on the principle of mutual 
respect and mutual responsibility. 


A second outstanding aspect of 
this program is the great amount 
of private support and coopera- 
tion which it has ‘elicited. In 
scholar or teacher exchanges 
among universities, for instance, 
almost all expenses exclusive of 
travel are paid for by participat- 
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ing institutions. The value of this 
support last year alone was ap- 
proximately $9 million. In addi- 
tion, elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States spent 
approximately $1.5 million on the 
salaries of exchange teachers. 
This great private effort cannot 
be measured by dollars alone. 
The time and effort of countless 
distinguished and dedicated vol- 
unteers is perhaps the program’s 


greatest asset. Almost 5,000 
school, college, and university 
teachers and others in the aca- 


demic, professional, and cultural 
world in the United States and 
abroad devote many hours each 
year to serving on screening com- 
mittees that pass on grantee appli- 
cations. 

The immediate and long-range 
effects of this enormous effort are 
extremely difficult to measure. We 
know that since the beginning of 
this program about 4.5 million 
schoolchildren in the United 
States have been taught by foreign 
exchange teachers or by American 
teachers who have participated in 
an overseas exchange. We know 
that thousands of elementary and 
high schools here and abroad have 
participated. And we know also 
that almost every accredited col- 
lege and university in the United 
States, as well as the major uni- 
versities throughout the world, 
have been deeply involved. 

We do not, however, have con- 
crete answers to the most impor- 
tant questions. What impact will 
this program have upon the qual- 
ity and purpose of our own soci- 
ety? And upon the many great 
societies and civilizations other 
than our own? Perhaps most im- 
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portant of all, what influence will 
this program have in shaping a 
world in which all people live in 
peace and prosperity? 

President Johnson offered one 
answer a year ago. He said: 


. we know certain truths are self- 
evident in every nation on this earth: 

Ideas, not armaments, will shape our 
lasting prospects for peace. 

The conduct of our foreign policy will 
advance no faster than the curriculum of 
our classrooms. 

The knowledge of our citizens is one 


treasure which grows only when it is 
shared. 
Another answer is more im- 


mediately evident at Ohio Uni- 
versity. Seated in the audience 
today are faculty members and 
students from numerous countries 
throughout the world. Many of 
our American faculty members 
and students have been abroad. 
They have been team members 
in our educational assistance proj- 
ects in Nigeria and Viet-Nam. 
They have been Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers. They have been teachers 
and students. 

Surely this is an indication that 
we are becoming more interna- 
tional in our outlook, less paro- 
chial in our beliefs. I believe that 
we can be equally sure that, now 
and in the future as never before, 
knowledge is power. It is our sin- 
cerest wish that, through vastly 
increased exchanges of ideas and 
of men, our knowledge will in- 
crease until we have achieved the 
greatest power, the power to live 
in reason, justice, and peace. 

If this goal is ever realized, we 
will owe an enormous debt to 
those men whose faith and fore- 
sight inspired them to initiate the 
first worldwide program of inter- 
national educational and cultural 
exchange. ... 
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Congressman Hays: 


I would just like very briefly to 
share a thought with you that 
occurs to me nearly every year 
around appropriations time. It’s 
some kind of a commentary upon 
your Congress and upon you who 
send us to Congress that we can 
approve in one afternoon, with a 
minimum of debate, a budget of 
from $40 to $60 billion for de- 
fense—and I vote for it because I 
believe in defense. With a mini- 
mum of debate and no argument 
we can approve this vast expendi- 
ture for a machine that we hope 
we will never have to use... . And 
yet that same House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate will spend 
a week arguing whether they 
should spend one one-thousandth 
or, if you will, one one-hundredth 
of one percent as much for the act 
which I had the honor to co- 
author. 

There is a great movement of 
protest in this country which is 
exhibited in various ways and 
which seems to be at its apex 
among people of the age of the 
students here and in other uni- 
versities. And I suppose it would 
seem prosaic and impossible, but 
if somehow or other the students 
of America could urge—and Con- 
gress listens, believe me—that we 
spend, instead of this miniscule 
sum, maybe one percent of what 
we spend on defense upon inter- 
national understanding . . . maybe 
we could make it possible through 
understanding that this great mili- 
tary juggernaut of ours would 
never have to be put into high 
gear. This is kind of a challenge. 


I would just like to end .. . by 
saying to the youth of America... 


that you do have it within your 
hands, within your power, to 
shape the destiny of this country, 
and that your Congress, which is 
a great cross-section of America, 
on the average no better and no 
worse than the people they repye- 
sent, will listen to you. ... It 1s 
something that we can do; .it is 
something we must do; and with 
the faith that I have... I believe 
that it is something we will do: to 
create international understand- 


ing and to be the leaders of a 


peaceful and slowly evolving, 
more knowledgeable and prosper- 
ous world. 


Secretary Rusk: 


. .. Today we take special note 
of [Congressman Hays’] contribu- 
tions to international exchange. I 
think all of us would agree with 
President Kennedy's judgment 
that the enactment of the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act of 1961 was an 
event of historic significance. .. . 

Under the programs authorized 
by that act we are conducting ex- 
changes with some 130 countries 
and territories. And each year on 
the average some 11,000 persons 
receive grants that take them to 
other countries or bring them 
here. Large as these figures may 
seem, they represent only a frac- 
tion of the flow of students and 
teachers, scientists and artists, be- 
tween the United States and other 
lands. And, with reference to 
Congressman Hays’ remark about 
the budget, this flow is not begin- 
ning to keep pace with rising de- 
mands and needs. 

Education is the essential foun- 
dation for economic, social, and 
political development. We know 
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that from our own experience. 
From our very beginnings in 
North America we recognized the 
importance of education—general 
education, education in the prac- 
tical, agricultural, mechanical 
arts, and in the professions. For us 
it is not a luxury but a necessity— 
a necessity for the functioning of 
a democratic society, for economic 
progress, for a civilized ‘society, 
and for a good life for the indi- 
vidual. And other people now are 
being caught up in a revolution- 
ary interest in just these processes. 
The thirst for knowledge is world- 
wide and is demanding. President 
Johnson has reminded us that 
education lies at the heart of 
every nation’s hope and purposes 
and it must be at the heart of our 
international relations. The 
American colleges and the uni- 
versities are performing a historic 
service in helping the so-called 
developing countries to lay the 
educational foundation for prog- 
ress. At the same time, exchanges 
of knowledge—and of people who 
have knowledge or desire it— 
among the scientifically and tech- 
nically advanced nations have 
continued to increase in impor- 
tance. The great international 
communities of knowledge are 
growing and spreading. Science 
and technology are international. 
And the various peoples of the 
world are learning more and 
more about each other’s way of 
life. 

In September 1965 President 
Johnson proposed the develop- 
ment of a broad new _inter- 
national education program. He 
appointed a committee to make 
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recommendations and he set forth 
his program this year in his mes- 
sage to Congress. One element in 
it is the strengthening of educa- 
tion in world affairs in American 
institutions. Grants under this act 
will be made by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Some years ago when we were 
both foundation executives the 
present distinguished head of that 
department, Dr. John W. Gard- 
ner, and I served on a committee 
of nine organized by the Ford 
Foundation to study the role of 
the American universities in 
world affairs. That committee 
made a report in 1960 which, 
among other things, emphasized 
that the government should do 
only what the universities could 
not do unaided, that it must re- 
spect the integrity and the pursuit 
of free inquiry. And when the 
government has done its essential 
part it should get out of the way 
and let the educators get on with 
their work. And you may rest as- 
sured that that principle will 
guide the administration of the 
International Education Act of 
1966 just as it has guided our edu- 
cational exchange program. 

International understanding, 
yes—but something that runs 
more deeply than simply a vague 
feeling of amiability toward 
people from other lands—an 
understanding based upon knowl- 
edge, and knowledge in as much 
depth as possible. And thereby 
we hope to spin some of the in- 
finity of threads that bind peace 
together. . 
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NaFsA has developed a program to assist colleges and universities 
in coping with the increasingly difficult problems arising from the 
ever-growing numbers of foreign students in the United States. 
The director of the program lists the chief areas of concern and 
relates the initiatives Narsa has taken to help solve these 


problems. 


The NAFSA Field Service Program 


by KATHERINE C. BANG 


Amos those involved in inter- 
national student exchange 
over the past years much concern 
has been expressed over the 
“plight” of foreign students in the 
United States and the problems 
they face in adjusting to life on 
the American campus. The U.S. 
Advisory Commission recently de- 
clared in the introduction to its 
publication on Foreign Students 
in the United States that, in view 
of all this anxiety, it “was most 
pleased that this study on balance 
revealed the more favorable as- 
pects of foreign student life and 
seemed to indicate a _ relatively 
high degree of satisfaction.” 


If the alleged “problems” of 
the foreign student no_ longer 
loom as large as they did several 
years ago, what changes have oc- 
curred and what has produced 
them? From the overview availa- 
ble to the Director of a Field 
Service Program, I think I can, 
perhaps, answer those questions. I 


am increasingly aware of two 
hopeful signs on the campuses 
across the country. At the top ad- 
ministrative level there is an in- 
crease in concern, and on all lev- 
els there is a readiness to act. 
Certainly this change in_atti- 
tude can be attributed to a 
number of agencies and organiza- 
tions, to hundreds of individuals 
working in this field, and to the 
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reports issued by the Ford Foun- 
dation and Education and World 
Affairs, including The University 
and World Affairs' and The Col- 
lege and World Affairs,? and to 
the publications of the Institute 
of International Education (II) . 
Equally significant is the increas- 
ing interest on the part of the 
Government, as evidenced by the 
Fulbright-Hays Act of 1962 and 
the International Education Act 
of 1966. 

To these influences can be add- 
ed that of the Field Service Pro- 
gram of the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs 
(NaFsA). With the help of a 
grant from the Department of 
State under the authorization of 
the Fulbright-Hays Act, the Field 
Service Program was established 
in 1963 for the purpose of assist- 
ing institutions of higher learning 
to strengthen their programs for 
foreign students, sponsored and 
unsponsored alike. 

NAFSA, since its organization in 
1948, has recognized its dual re- 
sponsibility to the individuals 
within its diverse membership in- 
terested in proving their profes- 
sional competence and to the pro- 
grams for foreign students of its 
member academic institutions. 
However, lacking both adequate 
funds and professional staff and 
dependent largely upon the vol- 
unteer services of its members, it 
was not able at first to extend its 
assistance to nonmember institu- 
tions. After 1963 the State Depart- 
ment grant made it possible not 
only to extend existing services 
but to develop a number of new 
and special kinds that had been 
long envisaged but never before 
financially feasible. These are 
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now available to both member 
and nonmember institutions. 


The direction that the Field 
Service Program has taken can be 
traced to two major influences. 
One is the statement of principles 
and philosophy enunciated in the 
publication The College, the Uni- 
versity and the Foreign Student.' 
The other was the first official rec- 
ognition by Congress, in the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, of the impor- 
tance of the unsponsored foreign 
student, and the acknowledgment 
of the Government’s responsi- 
bility to help in providing more 
effective services to him. Implicit 
in this acknowledgment was the 
equally important recognition 
that unsponsored students, who 
outnumber students sponsored by 
our Government or by _ other 
sources, must have the same kind 
of advantages as the sponsored 
student if they are to compete and 
succeed in the American educa- 
tional setting. 

Certainly there was an obvious 
need for individual colleges and 
universities to concentrate their 
attention on the rationale for en- 
rolling foreign students, on the 
standards of selection and admis- 
sion, on the problem of English 
language proficiency, and on the 
kinds of services necessary to assist 
the individual student in making 
a speedy adjustment to the aca- 
demic requirements and new pat- 

! New York: The Ford Foundation, 1960. 

2New York: Education and World Af- 
fairs, 1964. 

*A report of an ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed by Narsa to make “‘recommenda- 
tions for an immediate strengthening of 
educational exchange programs at Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning.” (¢Pub- 
lished in 1963. 26 pp.) A limited number 
of copics are available from the NAFsa 
Central Office, 1860 19th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20009. 








terns of campus and community 
life. The Narsa Field Service Pro- 
gram is one source from which t- 
stitutions can obtain assistance in 
self-examination and evaluation 
in order to strengthen these serv- 
ices. 


KEY AREAS OF CONCERN 


The program focuses attention 
on certain areas considered key to 
an institution’s foreign student 
program. These eight major areas 
of concern are: (1) selection and 
admission, (2) English language 
proficiency, (3) initial orienta- 
tion, (4) academic and personal 
advising, (5) housing, (6) fi- 
nances and employment, (7) 
American-foreign student _ rela- 
tionships, and (8) interpretation 
of the United States to foreign 
students. Obviously each relates 
directly to the institution’s per- 
ception of its role in international 
education and to its reasons for 
deciding to educate foreign stu- 
dents. 

To achieve its goal the Field 
Service Program uses four meth- 
ods: (1) publications, (2) cam- 
pus consultations, (3) inservice 
training grants, and (4) work- 
shops. Guidance for the director 
of the program and his staff comes 
from two groups. One is the Na- 
tional Panel of Consultants, 
which meets annually to review 
the program and to make sugges- 
tions for future development. Its 
individual members are on call 
for special assistance. This panel 
includes representatives of the fol- 
lowing national organizations: 
American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers (Aacrao), American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 
American College Personnel Asso- 


ciation, American Council on 
Education, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges, Council of Graduate 
Schools, College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, Education and 
World Affairs, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, National As- 
sociation of Student Personnel 
Administrators, and the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors. 

The second group is the Steer- 
ing Committee, chaired by Dr. 
Ivan Putman, Jr., Director of In- 
ternational Faculty and Student 
Exchange of the State University 
of New York. This committee 
represents NAFSA’s Executive 
Committee in an advisory Ca- 
pacity. 

The Director of the Field Serv- 
ice is responsible to both the 
NaFsA President (currently Fur- 
man A. Bridgers, Director of In- 
ternational Education Services 
and Foreign Student Affairs at the 
University of Maryland) and the 
Executive Director, Hugh M. Jen- 
kins, of the Central Office in 
Washington. 

The publications program has 
centered around a Guidelines 
series, whose sections cover the 
eight areas mentioned previously. 
Complimentary copies of the sec- 
tions, enclosed in a serviceable 
notebook and designed as a work- 
ing tool, have been sent to more 
than 2,200 institutions of higher 
learning at which foreign students 
are currently enrolled. Additional 
copies are being distributed as 
new colleges * are established and 


+It is estimated that during the next 
10 years there will be an average of 50 
new junior or community colleges estab- 
lished each year. Many will admit foreign 
students. 
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as other institutions enroll their 
first foreign students. 

The campus consultation is 
probably the most successful of 
the Field Service’s experiments. 
Approximately 45 experienced 
members of NAFsA have been pre- 
pared, through special briefings, 
to visit campuses either to discuss 
total programs with administra- 
tion and faculty or to concentrate 
on specific aspects such as admis- 
sions, teaching English as a second 
language, or organizing communi- 
ty resources. This service, like the 
publications project, is available 
without charge to the institution. 
More than 200 schools, ranging 
from those with an enrollment of 
under 10 foreign students to those 
having more than 1,000, have re- 
quested this service during the 
past 2 years. 

Inservice training grants have 
been awarded to 92 persons, who 
reflect great diversity of interest 
and responsibility. Each has been 
able to visit colleagues and to ob- 
serve programs and procedures at 
other institutions. It has been an 
invaluable two-way exchange. 

The fourth method—the work- 
shop—is not new to Narsa, but it 
has been geared by the Field Serv- 
ice to the special needs of persons 
new to the field, particularly 
those with only part-time respon- 
sibility. Over the past 3 years sev- 
eral thousand individuals have 
been brought together to discuss 
mutual concerns in the eight 
areas, with the aid of experienced 
resource persons. The majority of 
those reached in these “drive-in” 
workshops have been outside the 
mainstream of activity in_ this 
field, and many have met in this 
kind of setting for the first time. 
This group, generally unfamiliar 
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with either the literature or with 
experienced professionals, is a ma- 
jor target of the program, which 
recognizes the important role 
played by those whose work in 
this field is only part-time. In 
many instances these men and 
women have responsibilities far in 
excess of what NaFsa believes to 
be a reasonable load for those as- 
signed the role of foreign student 
adviser. Narsa based the follow- 
ing guidelines * on a survey of col- 
leges and universities considered 
to have relatively successful pro- 
grams: 
No. of 
Forcign 
Students 


Recommended 
minimum time 


5 Equivalent of a major 
committee assignment 
20) Equivalent of 3 credits 
of teaching 
50 4 time 
100 4 time 


200 Full time 


Interestingly enough, it is esti- 
mated that there are at present no 
more than 100 full-time foreign 
student advisers in the United 
States. Many of these now have ti- 
tles which acknowledge the scope 
ol their responsibilities — titles 
like Coordinator of International 
Services, Director of the Interna- 
tional Office, Dean of Foreign 
Students. In many of the institu- 
tions enrolling more than 400 for- 
eign students the title of foreign 
student adviser is given to one or 
more staff members who report to 
a director or coordinator. In such 
situations both administration 


5 From The Foreign Student Adviser and 
His Institution in International Student 
Exchange, by Ivan Putman. (This pub- 
lication is part IT of Narsa’s Handbook 
for Foreign Student Advisers.) 
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and clerical staffs are generally 
more adequate to immediate 
needs than was the case several 
years ago. 

There are still, however, too 
many institutions with large 
numbers of foreign students 
where the role of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser as an administrator, 
coordinator, and innovator has 
not yet been acknowledged. Little 
can be done to effect change until 
key administrators and faculty be- 
gin to recognize the importance 
of international education. One 
hopes that the efforts being made 
toward this end will soon begin to 
bear fruit. 


A NEW PROFESSION 


There is, for all practical pur- 
poses, no college curriculum in 
the United States which leads to a 
degree in foreign student advis- 
ing. Since foreign student advisers 
usually represent a wide diversity 
of backgrounds, both academic 
and administrative, there has to 
be a substantial emphasis on on- 
the-job training. NAFsa’s area 
seminars and educational travel 
opportunities contribute directly 
to the self-education of its 
members. The inservice training 
grants, publications, and other 
Field Service opportunities help 
members and nonmembers alike. 

The development of the profes- 
sion of foreign student advising 
has been handicapped by competi- 
tion from other career opportuni- 
ties such as those in administra- 
tion or teaching, with a resulting 
high attrition of foreign student 
advisers. 

The Field Service Program has 
been compelled to take this fact 
into account in planning its serv- 


ices. Obviously this frequent turn- 
over has had a deleterious effect 
on both the self-image of the for- 
eign student adviser and on the 
way in which his position is re- 
garded by other administrators 
and faculty on his campus. Even 
if he has had professional training 
in another field, the position of 
foreign student adviser—whatever 
its title—makes exceptional de- 
mands which require special per- 
sonal qualities. His superiors 
must be brought to appreciate the 
dimension, standards, and respon- 
sibilities of the job. On these top- 
ics there is no dearth of material, 
but it must be read and used, not 
only by those for whom it was 
written but also by those in a po- 
sition to effect change. 

Of course there are many imag- 
inative and resourceful foreign 
student advisers who are making 
use of this material to develop 
their own sources of strength and 
support within the _ institution. 
Where a strong institutional posi- 
tion, based on a consistent, flexi- 
ble, and forward-looking policy 
exists to serve as a guide and stim- 
ulus to action, a program can sur- 
vive changes in personnel, how- 
ever frequent. 

Let us take a brief look now at 
developments in each of the eight 
areas of concern. 


SELECTIONS AND ADMISSIONS 


In its work in the field of selec- 
tion and admissions the Field 
Service Program cooperates close- 
ly with such organizations as the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, AAcRAO, Iiz, and the Ad- 
missions Section of Narsa. These 
four have recently organized a 
National Liaison Committee on 
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Foreign Student Admissions both 
to coordinate efforts and to avoid 
costly duplication of time and 
money. 


The Field Service has assisted 
in the distribution of material 
prepared under the sponsorship 
of this committee but has left to 
these other groups the develop- 
ment of major workshops geared 
either to geographical areas or to 
specific disciplines. It reserves its 
attention for the one-day “‘drive- 
in” workshop designed for admis- 
sions officers representing institu- 
tions with smaller enrollments of 
foreign students or for new staff 
members of large admissions 
offices. The Guideline on Selec- 
tion and Admissions provides a 
basic tool for these workshops 
which are meeting a real need 
across the country. It is a hopeful 
sign that more progress has been 
made in this crucial area than in 
any of the other seven, for it is 
obvious that improvement here 
will be reflected elsewhere. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


Another problem area is that of 
English language proficiency. 
This two-way problem includes, 
first, the testing of foreign stu- 
dents to evaluate their knowledge 
of English and, second, the special 
classes for those whose command 
of English is inadequate. Institu- 
tions which are making the 
Torr. (Testing of English as a 
Foreign Language) test * manda- 
tory report a marked improve- 
ment in their ability to judge the 
applicant’s degree of competence 
before admission. But too many 


6 This test is administered by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
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institutions fail to test the foreign 
student on his arrival on campus, 
and too few have developed spe- 
cial courses in English specifically 
designed for foreign speakers of 
the language. 

NarsA’s English Language Sec- 
tion (known as ATESL, the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English as 
a Second Language) is cooperat- 
ing in special efforts to encourage 
small institutions within the same 
geographical area to develop co- 
operative programs to share the 
use of trained teachers of English 
as a foreign language. Through 
the Guidelines, workshops, and 
consultations, methods and mate- 
rials are now made available to 
many persons who have been 
struggling in isolation to solve 
their problems. 


ORIENTATION 


The orientation of the foreign 
student is an area in which there 
has been some notable progress. 
Orientation centers operated by 
I1£ and subsidized by the Depart- 
ment of State have been 
meeting the needs of Govern- 
ment-sponsored students and of 
an increasing number of unspon- 
sored students. Other centers like 
the Boston Area Seminar for In- 
ternational Students and the Re- 
gional Council for International 
Education with headquarters at 
the University of Pittsburgh have 
developed, with both Govern- 
ment and foundation support, 
programs for students entering 
the participating institutions. But 
in spite of these important devel- 
opments, there are still literally 
hundreds (thousands?) of newly 
arriving students (self-sponsored 








or with some assistance from a va- 
riety of sources) whose only 
orientation will be that provided 
by the institution to all students. 
The Guideline on Initial Orien- 
tation stresses the need for sup- 
plementary orientation planned 
specifically for the foreign student 
and suggests a variety of programs 
adaptable to campuses small or 
large. 

Equally in need of special 
orientation is the foreign gradu- 
ate student, and equally in need 
of assistance in developing good 
orientation programs are the 
graduate schools and departments. 
Professional organizations like the 
American Economic Association 
and the Association of American 
Law Schools have already taken 
cognizance of this. There are 
other disciplines where such 
efforts would be advantageous to 
all concerned. In the meantime, 
each school and/or department 
has an important contribution to 
make. 


COUNSELING 


Academic and personal advis- 
ing is usually assumed to be an es- 
sential service for American stu- 
dents. Only recently has it been 
recognized that foreign students 
need especially equipped advisers 
who are sensitive to the special 
problems of these students and to 
their cultural differences, particu- 
larly since many foreign students 
are not familiar with the role of 
the counselor. Dealing effectively 
with foreign students requires an 
understanding of the basic prob- 
lems of crosscultural communica- 
tion. The Field Service Program 
has repeatedly made this point.’ 


HOUSING 


Housing, of course, is as great a 
concern to the foreign student as 
to the college or university which 
admits him. Various interesting 
housing experiments are being 
tried. One university recently 
opened a small international resi- 
dence where all foreign students 
new to the campus must live for 
the first year with an equal 
number of carefully selected 
American roommates. At several 
other institutions special areas of 
dormitories including both  sin- 
gles and suites have been set aside 
as international sections, again 
shared by foreign students and 
carefully selected American stu- 
dents. 


THE SELF-SEGREGATION of the 
foreign student is the bane of 
many colleges and _ universities 
which would like to provide 
opportunities for greater integra- 
tion of foreign and American stu- 
dents. International houses now 
operating in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Berkeley—half 
of whose residents have always 
been foreign and the other half 
American—have developed excit- 
ing programs which stress partici- 
pation in the life of the commu- 
nity outside the house. Clearly, 
each institution needs to think 
imaginatively about how it can 
best house its foreign students, 
undergraduates and graduates 
alike, to prevent their isolation 
and to maximize their intercul- 
tural experience. 


7 Two publications have been distributed 
to 2,200 institutions: Clara L. Simerville, 
The Foreign Student in Your Classroom, 
and Ina Corinne Brown, Cross-Cultural 
Understanding. 
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FINANCES 


No matter how carefully an in- 
stitution spells out to foreign stu- 
dents the financial requirements 
for an American education, or 
how carefully the student plans 
his financing, this problem for 
both still looms large. Whether 
unforeseen circumstances upset 
the student’s budget estimates or 
whether he simply mismanages 
his funds, institutions are increas- 
ingly recognizing their responsi- 
bility to assist him through spe- 
cial orientation on financing and 
budgeting, involving the financial 
aids officer if at all possible. 

In the area of employment the 
foreign student’s difficulties are 
compounded both by immigra- 
tion regulations affecting him 
specifically and by the general na- 
tional and regional employment 
situation that affects all students, 
especially in the summer's com- 
petitive market. Employment 
counseling and job clinics, orga- 
nized by foreign student advisers 
and employment-placement 
officers, are doing much to help 
the foreign students to under- 
stand the job situations in local or 
nearby communities and to know 
just what kinds of jobs are likely 
to be available to students. The 
Guideline on Finance and Em- 
ployment is being designed to 
suggest some other practical ways 
by which the problems indicated 
can be met. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The important role which 
housing plays in stimulating 
American-foreign student rela- 
tionships has already been noted. 


However, experiments in housing 
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involve relatively few of the 
100,000 foreign students in the 
United States. Foreign student ad- 
visers, American student organiza- 
tions, deans of students, and di- 
rectors of student unions are 
among those who have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the fat- 
uous assumption that the mere 
presence of foreign students on 
the campus has the salutary effect 
of widening the horizons of young 
Americans. Experience _ proves 
that this is not necessarily so. 
There is general agreement that it 
is not possible to construct  per- 
sonal relationships. There is also 
agreement that an atmosphere can 
be created and opportunities de- 
veloped where such relationships 
will have a chance to develop 
spontaneously. ‘‘Participation 
with” and “on a continuous ba- 
sis’ seem to be two of the impor- 
tant keys to the puzzle. The 
Guideline on this subject at- 
tempts to offer some _ helpful 
suggestions, while recognizing 
that in this delicate and sensitive 
area we are still neophytes. 


INTERPRETATION OF U.S. 


Fortunately there are several 
factors which should have a posi- 
tive effect on the campus climate 
during the coming years: the in- 
creasing number of Peace Corps 
returnees; the numbers of young 
Americans studying abroad and 
returning to their campuses here; 
the new emphasis on non-Western 
studies relating to those parts of 
the world from which most of the 
foreign students are currently 
coming; the popularity of sum- 
mer programs involving two-way 
exchange of American and _for- 
eign high school students and un- 








dergraduates; and finally, the fact 
that the families of many students 
have traveled or lived abroad, or 
have been hosts to foreign stu- 
dents and visitors in the commu- 
nity programs which have prolif- 
erated throughout this country. 

From the foreign student’s ex- 
perience in the United States 
evolves his interpretation of this 
country and its people. This in- 
terpretation depends to a tremen- 
dous extent on the efforts made 
by the campus in cooperation 
with the community. The interest 
of the foreign student will depend 
entirely on his point of view. 
Some will prefer to concentrate 
on a successful academic experi- 
ence, content to remain on the pe- 
riphery of the American scene, 
observing but not participating in 
it. Others, however, will be anx- 
ious to increase their under- 
standing of life here. Obviously, 
the curious and enterprising stu- 
dents will require minimum guid- 
ance, for they will seek and find 
their own experiences. But for 
those whose personal reticence or 
cultural background makes an in- 
dependent approach _ difficult, 
some guidance without indoctri- 
nation is essential. Community 
programs, particularly those in- 
volving the host families, have 
provided some introduction to 
the United States. Beyond this the 
problem becomes one of time 
available for the foreign student 
adviser to develop such programs 
in cooperation with others, and 
time for the foreign student to 
participate in them. 


Actual visits to farms and fac- 
tories, to city councils and state 
legislatures, to public and private 
schools, to businesses and indus- 
tries, to some of the new projects 
developing as part of the attack 
on poverty—all of these first-hand 
learning and observing experi- 
ences, when preceded by brief ex- 
planation and followed by ques- 
tion periods, achieve far more 
than lectures in which the role of 
the student is passive. The Guide- 
line on this subject makes many 
suggestions which can be adapted 
to the resources of the individual 
campus and to the specific geo- 
graphical region in which it is lo- 
cated. 


THE COMBINED EFFORTS of the 
many individuals, institutions, 
and organizations committed to 
the goals of international educa- 
tion have created a vastly im- 


proved situation in the short 
space of a few years. It remains 
imperative that an_ increasing 


number of administrators and fac- 
ulty members recognize the im- 
portance of the education of for- 
eign students as part of the 
institution’s total responsibility in 
international affairs. When inter- 
national education is accepted as 
fundamental to total institutional 
policy, programs for foreign stu- 
dents will have the same recogni- 
tion as other educational responsi- 
bilities and the significance of the 
role of the foreign student adviser 
will be acknowledged. 
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One road to international understanding pioneered by the Experi- 
ment is through a month’s visit in a home in another country 
where the Experimenter becomes one of the family and gains a 
feeling for his adopted country by living with the people. 


The Experiment in 
International Living 





by REED ALVORD 


| saute by Dr. Donald B. Watt 
in 1932 as a ‘single individ- 
ual’s “experiment” toward devel- 
oping an appreciation of the 
cultural differences between peo- 
ples, and its corollary, mutual 
respect and understanding, the 
Experiment in International Liv- 
ing has grown to be the largest 
international educational  ex- 
change organization of its kind in 
the United States. More than 
6,000 young men and women 
representing 100 different nations 
from Malawi to New Zealand 
“Experimented” this year, about 
equally divided between  out- 
bound U. S. groups and incoming 
foreign nationals. This figure, 
moreover, does not include some 
800 Experimenters who were “‘ex- 
changed” between countries ex- 
clusive of the United States: 
between Israel and Switzerland, 
for example, and between Ger- 
many and Greece. 

Originator of 


the homestay, 
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through which each participant 
spends one month living as a 
member of a family in_ the 
country visited, the Experiment 
has consistently pioneered new 
techniques and approaches to in- 
ternational understanding. In ad- 
dition to its regular summer pro- 
grams, the Experiment, whose 
headquarters are at Putney, Ver- 
mont, administers its School for 
International Training at nearby 
Brattleboro. Here more than 
2,000 Peace Corps Volunteers 
have been trained for service in 
17 countries, both ASPAU and 
LASPAU ' students receive their 
initial orientation to the United 
States, and a steady flow of Latin 
Americans, Kuwaiti, Japanese, 
Syrians, and Africans spend from 
3 to 6 months learning English as 
a foreign language. 

How many times have you 


1 African Scholarship Program of Ameri- 
can Universities and Latin American 
Scholarship Program of American Universi- 
ties. 





heard a middle-aged college alum- 
nus say, with a tone of obvious re- 
lief, “I’m glad I’m not a candidate 
for this year’s freshman class. I’d 
never make it in a million years!” 
More than half the time he means 


it; more often than that, he’s 
probably right—he wouldn't. 
When the Experiment was 


founded, about the time our mid- 
dle-aged alumnus was a senior in 
college, the very notion of travel 
abroad—except for the Grand 
Tour which was largely a finish- 
ing school feature—was ‘way 
out”—not only of the range of 
most pocketbooks but of most 
people’s thinking. The world 
then was vast, distant, and com- 
partmentalized; last rites had long 
since been said for President Wil- 
son’s League of Nations. The 
United Nations hadn’t been born, 
and isolationism was in full cry 
under George Washington’s warn- 
ing “‘to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.” _ 

Consider 1966, when the Ex- 
periment alone, although the old- 
est and largest organization of its 
kind in the country, “exchanged” 
more than 6,000 young adults be- 
tween the United States and some 
100 nations around the world. 
What a global revolution has tak- 
en place in a little more than 
three decades! 





LANGUAGE FACILITY 


While this explosive growth in 
world travel is a phenomenon 
which has been amply document- 
ed and widely publicized, much 
less attention has been given to 
the refinements which are now be- 
ing built into the better organized 
programs. Father’s check book, a 
clean bill of health from the fami- 


ly physician, and a recommen- 
dation from the high school prin- 
cipal or college dean are not 
enough to insure a place in an 
Experiment group, not even to 
such “safe” countries as Sweden 
or Switzerland, to say nothing of 
Tanzania, Peru, or Morocco. In 
addition to considerably more em- 
phasis now being placed upon 
adaptability in the applicant and 
upon content in the program, a 
new factor has entered the equa- 
tion: language facility. 

‘Convinced that a basic facility 
in a spoken foreign language 
would add significantly to the re- 
wards of its overseas programs, 
the Experiment 2 years ago began 
its Own experiments in intensive 
language instruction. Armed with 
the latest instructional devices 
and trained personnel to adminis- 
ter them, it boldly established the 
requirement that Experimenters 
to Spain must currently be com- 
pleting 3 years of Spanish; those 
to Germany, 2 years of German; 
if this is not the case, then they 
must attend an intensive 3-week 
course at the Experiment’s School 
for International Training in 
Brattleboro. 

Now with the considerable tes- 
timony of two generations of Ex- 
perimenters to support its prem- 
ise, in 1967 only those applicants 
who choose to go to Holland, In- 











REED ALvorp became director of 
public information of the Expert- 
ment in International Living in 
1961 after having served for 16 
years as secretary of the university 
at Colgate. He had previously 
been a newspaper reporter and 
editor following his graduation 
from Colgate in 1931. 
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dia, Scandinavia, Israel, or a scat- 
tering of countries in Africa will 
be exempt from meeting a specific 
language requirement. All others, 
destined for some 25 different 
countries, must settle for the op- 
tion of taking the _ intensive 
course. This means not only Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Polish, or Japa- 
nese, for example, but Persian for 
Iran, Arabic for Egypt, and Serbo- 
Croatian for Yugoslavia. The 
Tower of Babel itself isn’t a 
match for the labs, classrooms, 
and lawns at the School for Inter- 
national Training in early June 
just prior to embarkation. 

The obvious question most 
people ask is: “What conceivable 
good can 3 weeks of language in- 
struction do? You couldn't possi- 
bly learn enough to use it any- 
where.” Yes, you can—in the 
home. And that is where every 
Experimenter spends the first 
month of his 2-month sojourn 
abroad, living as a family member 
in the host country. In this envi- 
ronment even a few basic phrases 
are enough to build rapidly not 
only a language structure but— 
what is more important—good 
will and understanding. And 
these are what the Experiment is 
all about. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Not so much because it was 
skeptical of the results it might 
achieve as that it was interested in 
scientific measurement, at the 
close of the 3-week program the 
Experiment administered the 
Modern Language Association 
Cooperative Foreign Language 
Tests of the Educational Testing 
Service to compare the students’ 
scores with those achieved by col- 
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lege students who had completed 
1 to 2 years of language study. 
Then at the close of the summer, 
after they had spent approximate- 
ly 53 days with their homestay 
families, the Experimenters were 
given another battery of tests to 
measure the progress they had 
made. 

The results were dramatic. The 
students had jumped from the 
67th percentile in speaking to the 
90th percentile; from the 39th to 
the 90th in listening, and from 
the 26th to the 7Ist percentile in 
reading. Average gain: 60 per- 
cent. 

Bearing in mind that many Ex- 
perimenters had subjected them- 
selves to the new language re- 
quirements neither voluntarily 
nor with enthusiasm, an astonish- 
ing 90 percent favored not only 
continuing the program but ex- 
panding it to include all future 
Experimenters going abroad. 


TEACHING ENGLISH 


To be sure, it is not all chest- 
nuts in honey and cream. Some 
families abroad are so fervently 
eager to learn English that they 
expect, and sometimes even insist, 
that their Experimenters speak it 
constantly, so it becomes language 
learning in reverse. Even this is 
not new to the Experiment. For 
the past 2 years it has been send- 
ing to Poland, Finland, and Japan 
special groups whose members 
have taught English as a foreign 
language to assorted groups: to 
youngsters in summer camps, to 
college students, even to junior 
and senior high school faculty 
who are’ themselves English 
teachers. These programs, inci- 
dentally, developed out of a much 








earlier pilot project which in- 
volved the teaching of English to 
Turkish taxicab drivers! 

Special interest groups like 
these represent another fresh di- 
mension added to an overseas ex- 
perience and a brand new direc- 
tion for Experimenters to follow. 
In 1967 the Experiment will offer 
a wide choice of them in 16 coun- 
tries, ranging from cooperative 
work projects in Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Ethiopia, Ghana, 


and Tanzania to highly special- 
ized projects for student and grad- 
uate nurses in India, for medical 
students in Nigeria, and for musi- 
cians in Germany. 

Shades of the Grand Tour! 
Shades, for that matter, of the ear- 
ly Experiment! We can hear some 
of its alumni echoing the senti- 
ments of that old grad: “I’m glad 
I had my Experiment 20 years 
ago. I’d never make it today in a 
million years!” 


International Education Is Reciprocal 


. . The essential genius of international education as one 
element of mankind’s endless march toward our loftiest goals is 


its mutuality, its reciprocity. 


No American professor teaches abroad but that he learns and 
adds a new dimension to his personality. No foreign student 
comes to study at an American university but that he teaches 


us something. 


With this concept of the two-way street as the firm foundation 
of our efforts, the bill [International Education Act] you have 
under consideration places initial emphasis on the redoubled 


efforts we Americans must take. 


The advancement of education at home is an essential step to 
our becoming what we must quickly become: a body of citizens 
prepared to handle our world responsibilities, and capable of 
serving effectively as partners in the compelling tasks of world- 


wide educational progress. 


—John W. Gardner, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in his statement before the Task Force on International Education 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C., Mar. 


30, 1966. 








“Twenty years ago Senator Fulbright, already with an American's 
understanding of .. . [the] explosion [of higher education] sensed 
its chief corollary: the need and the opportunity for a massive 
Auswanderung of students, scholars, and professional people.” 
How the Fulbright program has fostered this exchange between 
the United States and Britain is told by a British professor and 
member of the binational commission in his country. 


Fulbrighters and Britain 


by FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


AS English colleague of mine 
met Senator Fulbright at 
Strasbourg without recognizing 
him and, half hearing the name, 
assumed him to be a Fulbright 
scholar. Gently correcting my 
friend, the Senator said: “I meant 
the noun, not the adjective.” It is 
remarkable that within the 20th 
anniversary of Public Law 584,' 
which we now celebrate, Ful- 
bright should have become a 
household adjective for the intel- 
ligentsia of the English-speaking 
world and that we take for 
granted the program indelibly 
written in his name. 

In the United Kingdom the 
“Fulbright Commission has 
been a contributing element in 
our continually evolving Anglo- 
American relations. In May 1965 
a new agreement, whereby the 
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1 Passed Aug. 1, 1946—also known as the 
Fulbright Act. 

2 The official title is United States Educa- 
tional Commission in the United Kingdom. 
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British Government undertook to 
make its own contribution to the 
annual budget, placed the com- 
mission on a new footing and re- 
inforced the spirit of partnership 
which has informed the joint en- 
terprise. The American device of 
a binational commission in each 
participating country, working 
with the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships in Washington, did a great 
deal to establish the bona fides of 
the scheme as well as its authori- 
tative character. 

The British program, though 
not the first in time, has proved 
the largest in terms of grants. It 
has made it possible for some 
5,000 American and some 6,300 
British scholars, students, and 
teachers to cross the Atlantic for 
periods of study. For the Ameri- 
cans, one suspects, this reflects 
largely a massive extension of the 
old scholarly habit of strengthen- 
ing acquaintance with British col- 
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leagues, libraries, and museums, a 
habit which formerly only the 
eminent or the affluent could in- 
dulge; but for the British, the en- 
joyment of a Fulbright travel 
grant has helped open up the 
whole new golden west of Ameri- 
can higher education, a frontier 
which, until the war, had been pi- 
oneered by a comparative handful 
of British scholars and graduate 
students. For the academic aspi- 
rant a period of study in the Unit- 
ed States is now as important as 
the Grand Tour or study at a 
German university was in former 
times. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Perhaps the most significant 
project in the context of Anglo- 
American relations has been in 
the field of American studies. 
Neglect of the academic study of 
the United States itself, its his- 
tory, literature, and institutions, 
had become in the immediate 
postwar years a concern to a grow- 
ing number of young British 
scholars most of whom had had 
some American training; and at 
the prompting of Walter Johnson, 
then chairman of the American 
Board of Foreign Scholarships,* 
the British Commission decided 
to encourage this nucleus of inter- 
est by holding a conference at 
Cambridge in the summer of 1952 
for university and school teachers 
on the academic theme of “The 
United States and the Atlantic 
Community.” 

This proposal had to overcome 
resistance on the part of the Brit- 


3 Dr. Johnson is currently a member of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


ish academic establishment on 
two grounds. First, there was a 
suspicion that “American studies” 
might be a disguised form of 
American public relations or 
propaganda; but this the good 
sense of the British members of 
the commission readily overcame. 
The second and more academic 
resistance was to the whole idea, 
recognizably American in origin, 
of the interdisciplinary study of a 
single country. 

“Area studies” are now so re- 
spectable a feature of the British 
university scene that it is difficult 
to recall how novel was the pro- 
posal to bring together practi- 
tioners of different disciplines in 
the study of the United States. 

In the event, the Cambridge 
conference proved a resounding 
success. This was largely due to 
the talents and tact of the dozen 
or so American scholars whom the 
commission brought over to lec- 
ture and lead the discussions. 

It seems clear in retrospect that 
the Americans made an impact 
with ripples far beyond the con- 





FRANK THISTLETHWAITE was born 
in Lancashire and is a graduate of 
Cambridge. After 2 years as a 
Commonwealth Fund fellow at 
the University of Minnesota, he 
joined the British Press Service in 
New York. After war service in 
the R.A.F. he became a university 
lecturer at Cambridge. Since 1961 
Mr. Thistlethwaite has been vice 
chancellor of the University of 
East Anglia in Norwich. He was 
cofounder and first chairman of 
the British Association for Ameri- 
can Studies and is presently a 
member of the U.S. Educational 
Commission in the United King- 
dom. 
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ference itself. In writing of them 
a British participant spoke of 

. their common possession of what we 
can only call the liberal mind. They have 
represented the best American intellectual 
tradition and it is a character of such a 
tradition to transcend national barriers and 
prejudices. The British have gained from 
these men information about America and 
American studies; but they have also ex- 
perienced a disinterested respect for things 
of the mind. We have become wryly ac- 
customed to accepting relations between 
states as functions of power. It is new and 
admirable to find them being brought, 
through education, under the jurisdiction 
of the intelligence. Perhaps such under- 
takings will help to check the atavistic 
attractions of nationalism and to found a 
new “commonwealth of intelligence.” 


Much has followed from the 
first Fulbright Conference on 
American Studies: other confer- 
ences, the establishment of chairs 
and lectureships in American sub- 
jects in a dozen British universi- 
ties, many with initial financial 
help from the American Govern- 
ment and the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the organiza- 
tion of the thriving British Asso- 
ciation for American Studies with 
its own professional journal, and 
latterly an Institute for United 
States Studies at the University of 
London, which hopes in time to 
become an important center for 
advanced studies in Britain. 

Some of these activities would, 
no doubt, have taken place in any 
event; but the happy and success- 
ful way in which British universi- 
ties and, now to a lesser degree, 
schools have embarked upon the 
study of the United States is, in 
part, due to the great civility of 
those American Fulbright _lec- 
turers who demonstrated by the 
exercise of their minds and the 
warmth of their personalities the 
importance of the study of Ameri- 
can values in the republic of let- 
ters. 
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American studies, of course, are 
only one part of the range and va- 
riety of the interests by means of 
which the Fulbright program has 
contributed to the civilized con- 
verse of the Atlantic community 
and the multifarious traffic in 
ideas which sustains our civiliza- 
tion. From art history to nursing 
education, from bacteriology to 
speech therapy, from city plan- 
ning to oriental studies, from dra- 
ma to medicine, law to engineer- 
ing, anthropology to music, 
theology to nutrition, the range, 
vitality, and sensitivity of these 
conversations make, as they have 
always made so far as Anglo- 
American relations are concerned, 
the official communications be- 
tween governments appear a 
crude and halting medium of 
speech. The roster of scholars and 
scientists, some eminent, others at 
the time simply men of promise, 
who have benefited from the Ful- 
bright program confirms the 
impression that here have been 
many of the creative minds of our 
generation. 

This enhancing of the opportu- 
nities for trans-Atlantic discourse 
and study has come at a time 
when the basis of higher educa- 
tion in_ Britain’ has _ been 
significantly broadened. The 
varied scope of American institu- 
tions from which the early Ful- 
brighters came to Britain was it- 
self an object lesson to British 
educators whose knowledge of the 
American university scene tended 
to be limited to a few famous in- 
stitutions. “Why,” said a British 
member of the Fulbright Com- 
mission on receiving the first 
batch of American applications, 
“these are from all kinds of insti- 
tutions, not only Harvard, Prince- 








ton, and Yale!” One measure of 
the program’s success is the fact 
that such a remark at the present 
time would raise a smile for its 
naiveté. 


AMERICANS STUDY HUMANITIES 


British Fulbrighters today scat- 
ter to nearly 200 institutions from 
Florida to Alaska. In contrast, the 
Americans, both senior scholars 
and students, have always tended 
to bunch at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. This is in part the 
result of the overtowering fame of 
these three universities which has 
led ambitious American students 
to undervalue the possibilities of 
other universities. However, it al- 
so reflects the kinds of disciplines 
pursued by American Fulbright 
scholars in Britain, the majority 
of whom work in the humanities 
and are naturally attracted to the 
rich research facilities in those 
three cities. In the academic year 
1964-65 only 5 of the 34 senior 
scholars and only 13 of the 83 stu- 
dents were concerned with science 
or technology. 


BRITISH STUDY SCIENCES 


The interests of the British re- 
cipients of Fulbright awards have 
been overwhelmingly _ scientific. 
In 1964-65, 70 out of 91 British 
Fulbrighters were pursuing their 
interests in the natural sciences 
and_ technology, especially in 
chemistry and medicine. The Ful- 
bright exchange therefore reveals 
strikingly the relative currency 
values in the academic market- 
place. 

Can one assess the value, in 
terms of the intensity of the expe- 
rience, of a Fulbright award? The 


very low incidence of failure, of 
misfits and of outright defeat 
leading to an early return home, 
lead one to believe that at any 
rate at the level of study and of 
professional discourse between 
guest and host the program 
succeeds in its purpose. But there 
is plenty of evidence that the ex- 
perience goes far beyond this. Per- 
haps it is at its most intense for 
the young graduate student whose 
mind is still partially formed and 
especially receptive. At the profes- 
sional level it is clear that in atti- 
tude toward work each country 
has much to offer the other in 
habits of mind. 

For the young Britisher in 
America the experience centers 
on the highly professional meth- 
ods of graduate school, for he has 
much to learn from the rigorous 
and sophisticated techniques of 
American research. This is often a 
revelation not only to graduate 
students. As Miss Enid Starkey, 
the distinguished British scholar 
of French literature, wrote: 

What I feel that I have gained... is 
firstly a deep admiration for the methods of 
research and study. ... This was a valu- 
able lesson since those who have graduated 
from French universities have always been 


taught to believe that, out of France, no 
intellectual salvation is possible. 


But the young British graduate is 
also encouraged, indeed often ex- 
cited, by the confident openmind- 
edness of his American mentors 
in pursuing new lines of inquiry 
as well as new techniques, in asso- 
ciating with scholars in related 
disciplines, and in being prepared 
to scrap an experiment if it does 
not work out. 

In contrast, for the young 
American graduate a British uni- 
versity often provides the oppor- 
tunity for a change, indeed in one 
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sense, a slackening, of pace. As 
one young Fulbrighter put it: 

The highest virtue of the best kind of uni- 
versity education in England is “leisure” in 
the Aristotelian sense—that is to say, the 
intelligent use of time when freed from the 
practical cares of acquisitive society ‘ 
time for the formation of a “habit of mind” 
which lasts through life. 


Not all American—nor indeed 
English—students take comforta- 
bly to the kind of freedom which 
this comment implies, and the 
lack of course work in the first 
years of graduate study, a lack 
which British universities are be- 
ginning to remedy, has left many 
a young American adrift and 
without navigational aids. But his 
British supervisor has come to val- 
ue the personal qualities of his 
Fulbright student: 


... the enthusiasm, energy and sanely 
directed intelligence . . . the courage and 
goodwill, moreover, with which they tackle 
their problems . . . give one the impression 
that they have the moral as well as the in- 
tellectual qualities that will make them in 
their time the key men in their universities. 


Senator Fulbright was rightly 
concerned that  Fulbrighters 
should be good ambassadors. This 
they have been, on each side of 
the Atlantic; but not perhaps in 
the self-conscious sense he intend- 
ed. As Professor Gilbert Ryle of 
Oxford put it: 

Have our Fulbright visitors been good am- 
bassadors? Thank heaven not—nor bad ones 
either. They have not remembered to be 
diplomatic or even, always, on their best 
behaviour. They have been individuals. 


Otherwise both dispute and_ friendship 
would have been impossible. 


OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


This casual, yet purposeful and 
always personal ___ relationship 
among individual scholars and 
students pursuing their varied en- 
terprises remains the heart of the 
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Fulbright program. But over the 
years the British Commission, 
with the cooperation of Washing- 
ton, has seen the need for special 
programs directed toward more 
specific ends. One of these is the 
American studies program noted 
earlier. Another is the exchange 
of teachers, which, though ante- 
dating the Fulbright program, has 
been brought under its wing. 
Through the foresight of its able 
first secretary, Alan Pifer, the 
commission embarked on a fruit- 
ful exchange program with the 
British colonial dependencies. As 
early as 1954 the commission saw 
a special need to bring American 
experience in the field of social 
work to bear on British problems, 
and as the result of the visit of an 
American survey team a succes- 
sion of British and American so- 
cial workers have spent a year 
working with their opposite 
numbers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This was followed by the 
visit of a panel of American trade 
unionists to survey facilities for 
adult and workers education; and 
subsequently these special grant 
awards have been revised and 
broadened to include library and 
museum work, journalism, indus- 
trial relations, the fine arts 
(which are not, by and large, ca- 
tered for in British universities) , 
radio, and television. 

From California to Zambia and 
beyond, we all now contend with 
the explosion of higher education. 
Twenty years ago Senator Ful- 
bright, already with an Ameri- 
can’s understanding of that explo- 
sion, sensed its chief corollary: the 
need and the opportunity for a 
massive Auswanderung of stu- 
dents, scholars, and professional 
people. By the academic year 








1965-66 some 82,500 students and 
scholars under Fulbright and 
other U.S. Government-supported 
educational exchange programs 
were going about their private, 
professional business between the 
United States and the other coun- 
tries of the world—Auswander- 
ung such as the world has not 
seen since medieval Christendom 
—in the interests of civilization. 
For as Fulbright has put it: 


. civilization is what educational ex- 
change programs are all about. They are 


concerned in part with increasing man’s 
knowledge of science and the arts. But they 
are primarily concerned with increasing 
man’s understanding of himself and of the 
national and world societies in which he 
lives. 

Swords, or war surplus proper- 
ty, into the ploughshares of civili- 
ty: this has been the spirit of the 
Fulbright program from its incep- 
tion. 

For us in the United Kingdom 
it has proved to be one of the 
most creative acts of foreign polli- 
cy since the Second World War. 








A comparatively new and growing international program, which 
sends “Papal Volunteers” to Latin America, represents a practical 
effort on the part of the Catholic Church to help build and 
strengthen the local communities and work toward solving “some 
of the problems that stand in the way of decent living for great 


numbers of people.” 


Papal Volunteers for Latin America 


by JOHN KUENSTER 


= heir number may not be great, 
but the Papal Volunteers for 
Latin America (PAVLA), in exist- 
ence since 1961, are adding a new 
and appreciated dimension to 
American foreign policy. 

At the present time there are 
262 Papal Volunteers on active as- 
signment in 14 Central and South 
American countries. They are all 
skilled and_ specially trained 
Catholic laymen, including single 
persons and married couples who 
toil in relative obscurity as 
agronomists and farmers, credit 
union and cooperative organizers, 
doctors and nurses, architects and 
engineers, mechanics and radio 
technicians, school teachers and 
social workers. 

They can be found in the jun- 
gles of Brazil and in the moun- 
tains of Peru and Colombia. They 
can be found in the beauteous, se- 
rene countryside and in the con- 
versely pallid slums of the big cit- 
ies in Latin America. 

They represent a_ practical 
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effort on the part of the Catholic 
Church to alleviate the enormous 
problems of ignorance, disease, 
and illiteracy that stand in the 
way of decent living for the 
masses in Latin America, the ma- 
jority of whom are Catholics, at 
least in name. 

Perhaps Vice President Hubert 
H. Humphrey expressed it best 
when he addressed a group of 50 
Papal Volunteers who had recent- 
ly completed a training course at 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C. The private 
volunteer investment, supple- 
mented by government programs, 
gives “real impact” to American 
foreign policy, the Vice President 
said. “We need you,” he added. 
“The Papal Volunteers are a part 
of a grand effort being made by 
people who believe in the dignity 
of man, who have religious con- 
viction. You represent a tremen- 
dous effort to help other people 
help themselves.” 

The Vice President cited “a 











companion relationship” between 
the Papal Volunteers and the 
Peace Corps. “You are separate in 
terms of responsibility,” he said. 
“Separate in terms of direction, 
but you are a partnership in 
terms of purpose in alleviating 
suffering and want in Latin 
America.” 

Who are the Papal Volunteers? 
What do they actually do? Per- 
haps a few notes about volunteers 
now in the field will help to illus- 
trate the PAVLA program. 


AGRONOMIST IN MEXICO 


Jerry Kidder, a 25-year-old, 
highly trained agronomist, typi- 
fies, for example, the dedication 
and practical experience a Papal 
Volunteer brings to his job. 
Today Jerry often rides by mule 
or on horseback through some of 
the wildest of Mexico’s wild Sier- 
ras, where the only roads are rock- 
strewn mountain trails and the 
only people he meets are Otomic 
and Aztec Indians. 

In the area around the Mexican 
town of Xicotopec de Juarez he 
teaches farming methods in Span- 
ish to semiliterate men whose own 
native tongue is an ancient In- 
dian dialect. He runs a one-acre 
garden of food plants and another 
acre of fruit trees and flowers 
where he can demonstrate his 
teaching in soils and fertilizers 
and where the men can put the 
new methods into practice as they 
learn them. In addition, Jerry 
gives classes in nutrition, poultry 
raising, and new approaches to 
corn growing. 

Jerry’s course for farmers runs 
for 30 days. Later he makes fol- 
lowup trips to visit with his 
former “students” in the field. He 


goes over the cultivated areas with 
the men, tests the soil with his 
fingers, looks at the corn crop, 
and tries to come up with worka- 
ble plans for cutting down the 
killing erosion that eats away the 
slopes during the rainy season. 

“Cross-plowing — cutting the 
furrows across the slope—is the 
first step,” says Jerry, “but the In- 
dians have a tradition of plowing 
up and down instead, so naturally 
the topsoil pours downhill. I’m 
hoping to get them to terrace 
these mountain cornfields. The 
Peruvian Indians have done it for 
centuries and so have the Japa- 
nese, and it works. It is their only 
hope, but it means an awful lot of 
hard, back-breaking work.” 


CREDIT UNIONS AND COOPERATIVES 


Another Papal Volunteer who 
has been making an impressive 
contribution in Mexico is Frank 
Danczyk, who has been active in 
helping establish such self-help 
projects as credit unions and co- 
operatives. Frank is director of 
the Central Credit Union in Tor- 
reon. What strikes the eye of a 
visitor to Frank’s office are the 
brooms—nice, new, shiny brooms 
—tied in neat stacks in the front 
office, in the back office, in the 
hallway. A very human _ success 
story lies behind these brooms. 
They are produced by a co-op in 
an outlying village, established by 
five men who a short time ago 








JOHN KUENSTER is editor of Pav- 
La’s monthly “The Papal Volun- 
teer.” He was formerly a feature 
writer on the Chicago Daily 
News. 
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had neither job nor money nor 
hope. Frank Danczyk instructed 
them in tiie founding of the co- 
op. 
“Why, never had we even 
heard of la caja popular (credit 
union) or la sociedad cooperativa 
(cooperative) before El Senor 
Francisco spoke to us and told us 
what we ourselves could do,” said 
one of the founders. 

After listening to Frank, learn- 
ing and questioning, alternately 
doubting and believing, the Mexi- 
cans themselves proposed the idea 
of a broom factory. 

From the Central Credit Union 
they borrowed 24,000 pesos 
(about $1,900). With this capital 
they were able to lease a small 
building for a factory, purchase 
some tools, equipment, and a sec- 
ond-hand truck for deliveries, 
and begin production. Now they 
are employing 10 men and are 
selling 250 brooms a week with 
sales gradually on the increase. 

Frank and his helper, Bill 
Knott of Baltimore, another Pa- 
pal Volunteer, say their most im- 
portant job is one of education: 
patiently and painstakingly teach- 
ing the propertyless poor how 
they can better their lot by form- 
ing cajas populares as a basis for 
acquiring a modest capital which 
can be loaned to individuals in 
time of need, or which can be the 
foundation for cooperative ven- 
tures. 

To contact the villagers, Frank 
and Bill travel by bus—if there is 
a road and a bus. If not, they trav- 
el by foot. Since Frank arrived in 
Torreon, 19 new credit unions 
have been formed with his assist- 
ance. “I'd like every little ejido 
(village) to have its own credit 
union,” he says. 
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The villagers elect their own 
directors and officers and keep 
their own accounts with the help 
and under the direction of Frank, 
who serves as general administra- 
tor and coordinator of all the or- 
ganizations. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 


There is a Papal Volunteer in 
Guatemala named Dr. Willebror- 
dus Van Wisse, for another exam- 
ple, who is making a valuable 
contribution in the field of 
health. He and his wife, a lab 
technician, work among the In- 
dians around Solola. 

“We're overcoming some of the 
Indians’ fear of modern medi- 
cine,” he says. “Some of them still 
go to the brugos and get bled for 
a headache, or get marks 
scratched on their stomachs for a 
stomach ache. But more and more 
of them are coming to us. Some- 
times they will walk for 2 or 3 
days to get to the hospital here. 

Dr. Van Wisse earns $100 a 
month as a Papal Volunteer, his 
wife earns another $100, and their 
housing—cold water only—is pro- 
vided by the Bishop of Solola. 
Thus, for $200 a month PAvLa 
has a surgeon and lab technician 
in Latin America who together 
put in more than 100 hours a 
week. 

In Natal, Brazil, Papal Volun- 
teer Emil Petr is known as the 
“man on the go.” In the farming 
colony of Punau where he _ has 
spent the better part of 2 years, he 
is called “Doutor Emilio.” The 
colonists call him that because of 
their high regard for his *knowl- 
edge and capability regarding 
farming techniques and _ seed 
CO-Ops. 
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In all, there are 68 Papal Vol- 
unteers who are in the medical 
profession. Many of these are reg- 
istered nurses who serve at hospi- 
tals, clinics, and missions too nu- 
merous to detail here. Their 
volunteer services, which often in- 
clude basic education in hygiene, 
are deeply appreciated by the Lat- 
in American Church authorities 
who requested them. 

Before he died in an auto acci- 
dent last summer, Bishop Manuel 
Larrain of Talca, Chile, expressed 
his gratitude to Pavia for the 
contributions it has made to the 
socioeconomic life of Latin 
America. “The Papal Volunteers 
from the United States,” he said, 
“are a bright and encouraging 
sign of our times. They must not 
falter for a moment. They must 
continue to give themselves val- 
iantly... .” 

Papal Volunteers do not labor 
under the illusion they can over- 
come—or even meet—all the 
problems confronting them on as- 
signment. They do, however, 
come equipped with technical 
and professional competence and 
are provided sufficient tenure (3 
years is the normal service period 
in Latin America) to improve lo- 
cal conditions as much as it is 
within their reach to do so. 


PAVLA ORGANIZATION 


The Papal Volunteer program 
was established in the United 
States under the direction of the 
Latin America Bureau, an agency 
of the Catholic bishops attached 
to the U.S. Catholic Conference, 
Inc., in Washington, D.C. 

National headquarters for 
PAvLA, in Chicago, is under the 
direction of the Rev. Raymond A. 


Kevane, a diocesan priest released 
by his bishop for this work. 
Father Kevane helps coordinate 
the efforts of the U.S. dioceses and 
sending societies and also provides 
liaison with Latin American au- 
thorities in establishing the best 
possible framework in which U.S. 
volunteers can carry out their du- 
ties. 

In addition to a full-time staff 
at the national office, the PAVLA 
structure includes four field rep- 
resentatives on assignment: John 
Keenan for Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador; Anthony Tremmel 
for Brazil, Genevieve Zandala for 
Mexico, and Robert Bauer for 
Chile. 

The base of this organizational 
structure is formed by 119 dioce- 
san Papal Volunteer directors 
spread throughout the United 
States. Initial application by a 
person interested in Papal Volun- 
teer service is generally made 
through his diocesan director. In 
general categories there are at 
present about 500 openings in 
this service. 

Applicants must be at least 21 
years of age, in good health, and 
willing to enlist for at least 3 
years of service. They must also 
offer a skill, trade, or profession, 
the practice of which has been 
specifically requested by a Latin 
American Church authority. 

With the help of their diocesan 
directors, applicants are expected 
to provide personal data, refer- 
ences, and transcripts of credits. 
They present a written statement 
on their reasons for applying and 
are asked to sign a compensation 
waiver. All are carefully screened. 
These materials form the basic 
file from which can be judged the 
suitability of the applicant for 
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specific openings in Latin Ameri- 
ca. During processing of the ap- 
plication language aptitude tests 
may be given, but prior knowl- 
edge of Spanish or Portuguese is 
not required. 

Sponsors of Papal Volunteers 
may be_ individuals, parishes, 
groups or institutions, or dioceses. 
Total cost of sponsorship of an in- 
dividual volunteer runs around 
$5,000. This includes all ex- 
penses: transportation to Latin 
America and return at the end of 
the 3-year assignment; cost of the 
4-month language and cultural 
training course; insurance cover- 
age, including liability, compensa- 
tion, hospitalization, and medical 
expenses; a living allowance; and 
a monthly allowance for personal 
expenses—usually $30 to $40 de- 
pending upon the economy of the 
country. 

The present program of train- 
ing and assignment by the Papal 
Volunteer program is cycled once 
a year. General recruitment and 
acceptance of applications take 
place from the beginning of De- 
cember through mid-May. 


TRAINING 


The formal home training be- 
gins at the end of June and con- 
tinues to mid-August at a national 
training center established at 
Catholic University of America. 
The course is designed to develop 
better understanding of Christian 
social doctrine and its bearing on 
all phases of life. It also stresses 
contemporary Latin American 
problems. While at the training 
center, potential volunteers have 
an opportunity to perform field 
work in which they experience in- 
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volvement with persons of other 
cultural backgrounds. 

Language and_ enculturation 
classes begin in mid-September 
and are completed by the end of 
January. For training in Spanish, 
PAVLA maintains Hogar Inter- 
Americano (Inter-American 
House) in Mexico City, and also 
uses the facilities of Ponce Insti- 
tute in Ponce, Puerto Rico. For 
training in Portuguese, Papal Vol- 
unteers go to Casa Central in Be- 
lem, Brazil. 

Following the 4-month _lan- 
guage and enculturation course, 
volunteers proceed to their assign- 
ments. If there are special circum- 
stances where a Papal Volunteer 
has reasons for preferring to be as- 
signed to one country rather than 
another, his preference will be 
considered and honored if it is 
judged prudent and practical by 
the assignment committee of na- 
tional headquarters. 

Papal Volunteers work within 
the existing Church structure in 
Latin America, thus being provid- 
ed built-in acceptance before tak- 
ing on their respective assign- 
ments. In collaborating with the 
Church, they become part of a 
team effort and are given ade- 
quate autonomy to exercise their 
initiative in building and 
strengthening the local commu- 
nity. 

In discussing the value of the 
Papal Volunteer movement, 
Father Kevane says, “The ideals 
behind our program are the very 
stuff of which the fabric of world 
peace and human understanding 
amid national differences must be 
woven. Scores of our volunteers 
have come to know and love the 
people of Latin America and 
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their culture. Once they have re- 
turned to their homeland, they 
never forget their enriching expe- 
rience or cease to promote among 
their own people a more complete 
understanding of another society 
of people. 

“One of our Papal Volunteers, 
a nurse in northeast Brazil, ex- 
pressed it beautifully: 

My experience in living with the Brazil- 
ians has afforded rich understandings of 
their culture, their patient, loving ways, 


and given me an appreciation of their 
needs, sufferings, and misery. It has in- 


creased my facility to dialog and create a 
bond of friendship necessary to exchange 
viewpoints and clarify intercultural mis- 
understandings. 

“By the same token,’ Father 
Kevane adds, ‘“‘men and women of 
other cultures taking part in this 
dialog will come to a fuller un- 
derstanding of our own people 
and sense of union with them—in 
a far more personal and perma- 
nent way than we could hope to 
realize through the often conven- 
ient expedient of purely financial 
assistance.” 








Against the background of her long experience in India Dr. Red- 
dick writes about some of the difficulties to be overcome if the 
Fulbright program is to be a truly joint effort with responsibility 
equally shared by the two nations which have signed an agreement 
to cooperate in educational exchange. 


Is the Fulbright Program 


Genuinely Binational? 


by OLIVE I. REDDICK 


TT question to be tackled in 
this article is: Is the Ful- 
bright program genuinely _bi- 
national? The answer given is 
based on the background of the 
legislation and U.S. policy and on 
the actual experience of the U.S. 
Educational Foundation in India. 
In all of this there may be many 
omissions and_ inconsistencies— 
even misunderstandings or biased 
conclusions. Without doubt any 
person’s hopes and beliefs color 
his interpretations. 


THE BINATIONAL BASE 


The binational character of the 
Fulbright program is one of its 
greatest claims to fame, one of its 
unique assets, a major reason for 
its popularity abroad. Naturally, 
the U.S. Educational Foundation 
stands and builds on this base, 
hoping and expecting it is solid 
enough not to crack. 

There are certain basic bina- 
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tional supports built into the pro- 
gram by law. The first of these is 
the executive agreement. Accord- 
ing to the law every foundation is 
established by a binational execu- 
tive agreement between two 
equally sovereign states, the Unit- 
ed States and one other. The in- 
terests of both countries are in- 
volved. Even though it may be 
assumed that the initiative culmi- 
nating in the agreement came 
from the American side, the 
agreement is voluntary on both 
sides and of mutual advantage." 
Under this executive agreement 
a binational board is set up, half 
American and half foreign (in 
this case, Indian), the latter ap- 
pointed by the Indian Govern- 
ment through the Ministry of 
Education. Although the U.S. 


1The U.S. Educational Foundation in 
India (UsEF1) resulted from an executive 
agreement signed in India on Feb. 2, 1950. 
For convenience, the foundation in India 
is used throughout for factual and illustra- 
tive material. 
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Ambassador is the honorary chair- 
man of this board and appoints 
the working chairman, the latter 
could be either American or In- 
dian. The board is presumed to 
be autonomous within the limits 
set by the Fulbright Act, the 
terms of the executive agreement, 
and the policies of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. It selects 
the executive director of the foun- 
dation. It decides on foundation 
policy and adopts the annual pro- 
gram proposal. 

The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships (Brs), also provided for in 
the law, is the supreme policy- 
making body for the Fulbright 
programs. Appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, it is 
not only nonofficial but nonpoliti- 
cal; it is essentially academic in 
background and interest. This 
board, although American, is very 
conscious of its worldwide respon- 
sibilities and has proved that it 
can generally be depended upon 
to understand and protect the 
binational character of the pro- 
gram which inheres inextricably 
in educational exchange.” In this 
the Brs is carrying out the in- 
tents of Congress.* 

The structure of the Fulbright 
program itself provides binational- 


2‘. . . the board has successfully made 
it plain that its principal raison d’étre is 
to protect the integrity and independence 
of the educational exchange program.’’— 
Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect of 
Foreign Affairs, Brookings Institution, 1966, 
p. 40. 


3“. . . Congress, it is of considerable 
moment to note, has at every crucial junc- 
ture been consistent and clear with regard 
to a central issue. In the basic legislation 
authorizing the government to undertake 
educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams, the principle that these programs 
should enjoy independence from _ politics 
and propaganda has been regularly re- 
affirmed.” Jbid., p. 63. 


ity, at least to some degree. The 
pattern arranges the exchange of 
scholars (professors, teachers, and 
students) between two countries, 
in identical categories though not 
in equal numbers. In both direc- 
tions they go to teach, study, or 
research. According to the pur- 
poses expressed and policies laid 
down, these are academic assign- 
ments, and affiliation of the grant- 
ee with an approved institution 
of learning in the host country 
has been a requirement.‘ This 
means that the exchange of 
knowledge between Indians and 
Americans is the central function 
of the operation. 

In his foreword to The Ful- 
bright Program—A History, by 
Walter Johnson and Francis J. 
Colligan, Senator J. W. Fulbright 
expresses it as follows: 


There is nothing obscure about the ob- 
jective of educational exchange. Its pur- 
pose is to acquaint Americans with the 
world as it is and to acquaint students and 
scholars from many lands with America 
as it is—not as we wish it were or as we 
might wish foreigners to see it, but exactly 
as it is—which, by my reckoning, is an 
“image” of which no American need be 
ashamed. The program further aims to 
make the benefits of American culture and 


4 This requirement has been relaxed in 
recent legislation. 














Dr. Ouive I. REppIcK was direc- 
tor of the U.S. Educational Foun- 
dation in India for some years un- 
til her retirement in 1965. After 
earning her Ph.D. at Radcliffe in 
1932 Dr. Reddick began her 
teaching career at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., where in 1946 she 
became head of the economics de- 
partment. During the war she 
worked for 4 years in the Office of 
Strategic Services in Washington 
and in India. 





technology available to the world and to 
enrich American life by exposing it to the 
science and art of many societies. Finally, 
the program aims, through these means, 
to bring a little more knowledge, a little 
more reason, and a litthe more compassion 
into world affairs and thereby to increase 
the chance that nations will learn at last to 
live in peace and friendship.§ 


NATURAL OBSTRUCTIONS 


But do these legal and adminis- 
trative fixtures result in “genuine 
binationality’’? 

The following example will il- 
lustrate the kind of inherent im- 
balance of power to be encoun- 
tered. There is written into the 
U.S.-India Fulbright agreement 
protection of the foundation from 
Indian taxation. One result of 
this is that an American grantee 
in India is relieved of the Indian 
income tax. His liability for the 
American income tax is not affect- 
ed. 

There is, however, no similar 
protection of the Indian grantee 
in the United States; he is liable 
for both. Not only so, but the for- 
eign scholar in the United States 
has been subject to more onerous 
tax conditions than has the Unit- 
ed States citizen.’ Granted that 
these tax decisions and _ policies 
were made by different authori- 
ties and for different reasons, the 
fact remains that there has not 


5 The University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
This and Dr. Frankel’s book quoted above 
examine some of the issues discussed in this 
article. The experience of the foundation 
in India would illustrate their statements 
and support their conclusions. 

6See Johnson and Colligan, pp. 289-90. 
See also the testimony of Dr. Merriam 
Trytten in Hearings Before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
87th Cong., Ist Sess., on S. 1154 (Fulbright- 
Hays Act), March 29 and April 27, 1961, 

66-67. A reciprocity agreement be- 
tween India and the United States barring 
double taxation started on its weary way 
10 years ago and is still to be completed. 
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been equal treatment or mutual- 
ity. Fortunately, the Fulbright- 
Hays Act has improved the situa- 
tion. 

Although this example involves 
policies of offices extraneous to 
the program, still it alerts the 
reader to the more powerful hand 
of the United States in laying 
down the rules. 

It seems accurate to say that ac- 
tions frequently stem from per- 
sons who do not know about, or 
believe in, or understand the 
binationality of the program as 
basic to the achievement of its 
purposes. Naturally, the onesided- 
ness of the resulting actions may 
not be challenged, or even recog- 
nized, by American authorities. 
Even when these incidents in- 
volve only minor matters, they in- 
dicate which way the wind blows. 
Unfortunately, as more pertinent 
examples below will show, some 
of these decisions come from 
American offices intimately con- 
cerned with the operation of the 
program, and therefore presuma- 
bly knowledgeable. 


IS THE BOARD AUTONOMOUS? 


The main organism created to 
insure — and demonstrate — the 
mutuality of the program is the 
binational board of directors. Is 
this board really autonomous? 

This question cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from a consideration 
of the source of the Fulbright 
funds. The immediate, seemingly 
obvious, answer to the question 
would be that no program entire- 
ly financed by one of the two 
countries concerned, can be com- 
pletely binational in functioning. 
Everyone knows that the budget 








for the Fulbright program comes 
from P.L. 480 funds, which be- 
long to the U.S. Treasury. Both 
sides are quite aware of the situa- 
tion. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the source of the funds 
has, at times, inhibited Indians on 
the board of directors from ex- 
pressing any disagreement with a 
statement or proposal received 
from the Department of State or, 
on rare occasions, from the 
American Ambassador in India. 
They know they are receivers of a 
gift and are very polite about it. 
Recently an Indian _ board 
member, consulted about a some- 
what doubtful nonprogram  ex- 
penditure, remarked, “It is their 
money; I have no objection to 
their spending it as they wish.” 
Obviously the fact of binational- 
ity has not fully possessed him! 

It is worth pointing out, on the 
other hand, that the board in In- 
dia has never, to my recollection, 
lined up Indians against Ameri- 
cans when deciding any matter of 
policy or program. In spirit the 
board has been binational. This 
may be attributed to many fac- 
tors: general harmony, considera- 
ble agreement about interests, the 
independence of the nonofficial 
Americans, the absence of narrow- 
ly national questions on the agen- 
da, the manner of handling of is- 
sues, the calibre of members. 

To what extent the feeling that 
the final authority lies with him 
who pays must warp the essential 
program—or need not warp it— 
will be discussed below; and in 
this connection the functions of 
the chief cultural affairs officer 
and the executive director of the 
foundation will be considered. 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Although P.L. 480 rupees exist 
in abundance in India, the funds 
for the Fulbright program are 
subject to annual appropriation. 
The State Department must get 
these funds voted by Congress; 
their point of view and directives 
regarding the program would be 
affected by this fact. However 
much we may surmise that diverse 
views and objectives are hidden 
behind the rueful charge “you do 
nat have to go to the Hill for ap- 
propriations,” we can certainly ac- 
cept the likelihood that without 
this obligation a bolder stand on 
binational principles could be 
taken. As it is, the State Depart- 
ment must—or feels it must— 
prove the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and this means effectiveness 
in American terms. It does this, 
in part, by presenting specific ex- 
amples. These will be the more 
dramatic, the more concrete and 
immediate they are. Yet this is in 
discord with the very essence of 
the educational exchange _ pro- 
gram.’ 

The statement of Dr. Merriam 
Trytten of the National Academy 
of Sciences, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, in a letter to 


* The foundation in India has done its 
part to further this practice by listing in 
its annual report numerous cases of “effec- 
tiveness.” Its report for fiscal year 1960 
was presented at the Senate hearings on 
S. 1154, ibid., p. 129. Since Congress has 
consistently, when faced with the funda- 
mental issue, supported the long-run non- 
political nature of the Fulbright program, 
it may be hoped that eventually, somehow, 
its financing will not be subject to this 
sort of detailed case review. 
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the chairman of the Brs is perti- 
nent: 


It has seemed to us and I am sure also to 
you that there may be mounting pressures 
to make the program serve more directly 
and immediately as an instrument of propa- 
ganda. . . . Our Committee has discussed 
this matter at various times and certain 
points have been made which it may be 
useful to you to have. .. . First, the pro- 
gram arises ... as a result of an interna- 
tional agreement subscribed to by both 
governments. It is, therefore, not one pro- 
gram, but many programs. The conduct of 
the program consequently must conform, in 
the judgment of the Committee, to the 
expressed and implied purpose to which 
the two governments have subscribed. Any 
deviation in the interests of an objective 
more agreeable to the United States and its 
foreign policy interests should be examined 
to see that it does not violate the spirit of 
an international agreement. ... The ex- 
tension of an invitation by a foreign uni- 
versity to lecture is not to be taken lightly. 
If even a serious suspicion were to be raised 
that the purpose of the program at this end 
is to provide an opportunity for Americans 
to present the American point of view as 
an instrument of the State Department’s 
information program, these universities 
would be put in a position before their 
own countrymen which they could not 
afford to endure.§ 


One _ currently bothersome 
problem presents a very clear test, 
it seems to me, of the genuine ac- 
ceptance of the equal importance 
of U.S. and Indian interests. This 
is the question of the exclusive 
use of American carriers in trans- 
porting grantees. With some ex- 
ceptions, Americans going abroad 
with travel paid from U.S. funds 
are required to travel on Ameri- 
can carriers. Although the State 
Department must omit Ful- 
brighters from the absolute rule 
applied to its other programs, it 
brings considerable pressure to 
bear on the foundation and it 
seems clear that it would like a 
way to be found by UsEFI to con- 
centrate travel on American lines 


8 Johnson and Colligan, p. 76. 
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—this in the face of the fact that 
India’s foreign exchange position 
has been critically difficult, finally 
resulting in devaluation of the ru- 
pee in June 1966. This seems like 
a clear case of internal American 
political pressures, where a price 
is paid in international goodwill 
that may outweigh whatever 
domestic gains there are. At any 
rate, this could hardly happen in 
a “genuinely binational”  pro- 
gram. 


RUPEES AND DOLLARS 


Let us look further at the au- 
tonomy of the binational board as 
affected by finances in planning 
the program and determining pol- 
icy. Aside from the matter of the 
American source of the funds, 
there is the fact that Fulbright 
money is entirely in rupees. No 
satisfactory binational program 
can be built limited to a soft cur- 
rency; supplemental money in 
dollars is donated by the U.S. 
Government channeled through 
the Department of State. But this 
money is not part of the Ful- 
bright budget at the disposal of 
the board. Its amount is deter- 
mined and allocated by the De- 
partment of State according to its 
own judgment of priorities, ar- 
rived at after consideration of 
board proposals. A denial of dol- 
lars by the Department of State 
for any particular part of the pro- 
posed program would effectively 
remove it—no matter how high 
its priority in the views of the 
binational board. 

A change in the _ relative 
amounts of dollars and rupees di- 
rectly affects the program. If at 
any time rupees become more 








available and dollars are scarce, 
the rupee consuming parts of the 
program (e.g., American students 
and professors coming to India 
with full support) will be ex- 
panded at the expense of the pro- 
grams requiring dollars (e.g., In- 
dians going to the United States 
with full support). A few years 
ago when the annual budget of 
the India program was raised to 
the rupee equivalent of $1 mil- 
lion without a corresponding in- 
crease in supplemental dollars, 
the foundation started the two 
new “rupee-spending dollar-sav- 
ing” projects: the Summer Insti- 
tutes in India for groups of 
American teachers, and the Tu- 
tors in English program for young 
American graduates. It is not 
necessarily concluded that such 
programs are more U.S.-oriented; 
but in any case they increase rela- 
tively the number of American 
grantees. 

An examination of the whole 
program will show that any single 
project contributes to both 
American and Indian interests in 
various ways, and taken together 
they will work toward some equal- 
ization of emphases. The Sum- 
mer Institutes just mentioned 
benefit primarily the American 
schools and colleges represented 
by the participants. They become 
activators of new “non-Western” 
curricula. But there is surely a 
long-run benefit to India in being 
visited by and—hopefully—un- 
derstood by more Americans, 
especially teachers. The program 
of American professors lecturing 
in Indian universities is very 
much “two-way.” Even those who 
make a substantial contribution 
to an Indian university may take 


back more than they bring. The 
same may be said of Indian 
professors teaching in American 
institutions. 

There are so many sharers in 
each transaction: the individual 
“exchangees”” involved; their in- 
stitutions; their societies; and in 
the end, certainly, their govern- 
ments; individuals, institutions, 
and societies in the host country 
and its government. These are im- 
ponderables. We would assume 
that every successful exchange 
and project results in mutual 
benefit. Thus the ability of the 
binational board to determine a 
program of mutual interest—al- 
ways within the settled limits not- 
ed above—is not necessarily sub- 
stantially reduced by the rupee- 
versus-dollar situation. 


PROGRAM BALANCE 


Perhaps the test of mutuality is 
not meant to apply to these tech- 
nical, organizational, and budget 
matters but only to the program 
itself. (The question may then be 
put: “Excepting for the budget 
limitations, how autonomous is 
the binational board?”’ Does the 
program itself represent the long- 
run academic interests of both 
countries? Here, of course, lies 
the legitimate function of the Brs 
to keep the programs on the 
track. The mere fact that the Brs 
is American, and that there is 
nothing in the Indian Govern- 
ment comparable to State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs (CU), would in- 
dicate the need for constant con- 
cern to insure that in spite of the 
organization in which one 
country is not represented, the re- 
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ciprocal character of the program 
remains.” 

The miscellaneous effects of the 
dollar problem show up in Brs 
policy also. Whereas the depend- 
ents of American’ Fulbright 
professors in India receive a main- 
tenance allowance (in rupees), 
the Indian professor going to the 
United States receives no depend- 
ents’ allowance. (It would have to 
be in dollars.) Thus Americans 
almost invariably come with their 
families; Indians usually go alone, 
at any rate if they are on a dollar 
maintenance grant from the U.S. 
Government, which is frankly de- 
signed to meet the living expenses 
of one person. There have been 
cases when the selected Indian 
professor could neither take his 
family, nor leave them behind 
with nothing to live on. The 
foundation proposed in such 
cases, where the professors _re- 
ceived leave without pay, to give 
the family a small rupee allow- 
ance. This, however, was turned 
down by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Its decision was con- 
sistent with the rule denying an 
allowance to American depend- 
ents remaining in the United 
States. It was, however, scarcely 
consistent with the objective of 
equal treatment. 

This sort of issue will certainly 
arise if and when foundations are 


® A close observer is led to wonder some- 
times whether certain proposals have not 
been vetoed by CU, i.e., the Department of 
State, without reference to the Bers. It cer- 
tainly has happened that money (rupees) 
already approved for the program in India 
has been transferred to other items without 
consultation with the foundation, or, it 
would seem, with the Brs. Although this is 
not a frequent occurrence in the India 
experience, the fact that it can happen 
creates the feeling that one of the two gov- 
ernments can make unilateral decisions. 
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permitted to pay for the travel of 
grantees’ dependents. Perhaps 
most people, including persons in 
CU and the Brs, are thinking on- 
ly of American grantees. Long ago 
the board of directors in India 
took the position that such an ar- 
rangement should apply to both 
Indians and Americans equally. 
However, the question may be 
purely theoretical. Indian grant- 
ees would probably forgo the 
travel assistance because of their 
inability to secure dollars for the 
support of their dependents in 
the United States. As it is general- 
ly accepted that the accompanying 
family contributes greatly to ex- 
change objectives, this becomes a 
program imbalance. 


ROLE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The board of directors is serv- 
iced by the executive director and 
the foundation staff. The board 
agenda are prepared by the direc- 
tor in consultation with the chair- 
man of the board, who in India is 
always the chief cultural affairs 
ofhicer.'" It is the recognized duty 
and function of the director not 
only to inform the board but to 
propose major programs for its 
consideration. These will obvious- 
ly be based on his reading of the 
needs and opportunities of Ameri- 
can and Indian education, re- 
duced to the size of the Fulbright 


10In the first few years after User's 
establishment in India the chairmen were 
the public affairs officers. In view of the 
function and character of his office, ‘this 
would be a bad choice for a binational edu- 
cational program. The change to cultural 
affairs officer was made only because the 
public affairs officer was too busy, but he 
was still considered to be in overall charge 
of the Fulbright program. 





program, and selected according 
to certain criteria of priority, fea- 
sibility, and appropriateness. The 
executive director should, there- 
fore, be an independent educator 
with international interests who 
recognizes the fundamental mean- 
ing of scholarship and educational 
exchange, and differentiates it 
from the information program of 
the Embassy and the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service (Usis) ." 

Unfortunately, little is done 
from Washington to inform or 
support the executive director in 
grasping this function. And as the 
work is organized in the field, 
most of the influence and pressure 
comes upon him from the other 
side (Usis) . 

The long controversy in the 
U.S. Government as to whether 
its educational and cultural pro- 
gram should be clearly separated 
from the information program 
has really never been settled. Con- 
gress decided for separation, 
consequently Usia and CU (State 
Department) are separate (at 
least organizationally) in Wash- 
ington. But under an agreement 
with the State Department, Usia 
continues to be responsible for 
the educational program (includ- 
ing Fulbright) in Delhi. In Usts 
the chief cultural affairs officer is 
in charge of one area of program, 
as the information officer is of an- 
other—all under the chief public 
affairs officer.’* 

In Washington at least there is 
a visible separation of office and 


11 United States Information Service 
(Usis) is the name given to the overseas 
offices of the United States Information 
Agency (Usa), which has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. 

12 Frankel, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 


function. In India the public is 
confused. The Fulbright program 
is binational, has a_half-Indian 
board, but seems to belong to 
Usis. Many Indian Fulbright 
alumni, through the years, have 
expressed their alarm over the 
effect of this situation on the pro- 
gram itself and especially on pub- 
lic confidence in the program.” 
Constant vigilance and a clear un- 
derstanding of objectives is re- 
quired, and must be supplied 
chiefly by the executive director. 
In_performing this difficult and 
necessary function, little support 
can be expected from CU. The 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, on 
the other hand, is sympathetic but 
inaccessible. 

Communication between the 
Brs and the executive director is 
through CU, and is inadequate in 
amount and quality. The director 
is seldom aware until much later 
that any issue is controversial, or 
of a policy position taken by the 
Brs. A small example: When 
UseF1 decided to set up regional 
offices in 1960 it was the opinion 
of the chairman of the board, the 
then cultural ‘affairs officer, that 
these should be located within the 
Usis offices, or as near to them as 
possible. The director and a 
number of board members did 
not agree with this view, which, 
however—chiefly for practical rea- 
sons—prevailed. Only _ several 
years later did the position of the 


13 “Thus the distinction between cultural 
and information activities was not carried 
out at its most significant point, that of 
personal contact with foreign peoples.” 
From Charles A. Thomson and Walter H. 
C. Laves, Cultural Relations and U.S. For- 
eign Policy, Indiana University Press, 1963, 


p. 109 
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Brs, advocating separate offices, 
become known in New Delhi."* 

Two more brief sentences from 
Johnson and Colligan may be 
quoted: 

Between those who saw value and validity 
in the distinction between public informa- 
tion and educational exchange as exempli- 
fied in the Fulbright Program and _ those 


who did not, there was litthke common 
ground... . 
And the binational commissions were 


another irritant to some. Here were groups 
overseas that were not squarely in the chain 
of command of an operation that they 
would like to reshape.” 15 

It is the contention of these au- 
thors and of the author of A Ne- 
glected Aspect of Foreign Affairs, 
all intimately informed about the 
Fulbright program, that it is es- 
sentially an exchange of scholarly 
knowledge in the academic world, 
and is therefore necessarily “a 
two-way street.”” It is a program 
which will lose its value if either 
government can use it for politi- 
cal purposes. And even when 
neither government is attempting 
to do so, the foundation must 
“shun the very appearance of 
evil.” It must strive to be held in 
high esteem by both nations for 
the integrity and richness of its 
program, which is dictated by the 
long-run scholarly interests of 
both countries, leading to ex- 
change of knowledge and _ under- 
standing. 





14The books by Johnson and Colligan 
and by Frankel are particularly important 
in discussing basic problems of educational 
exchange. But has CU sent these books to 
directors of foundations? Or to cultural 
affairs officers? Since foundations have no 
dollars, they cannot purchase books and 
they may not know about books which they 
should have. This has proved to be an area 
where economy is practiced by the Depart- 
ment of State—surely a false economy. [Dr. 
Frankel’s book was sent to cultural affairs 
officers abroad.—The editor.| 

15 P, 74. 
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Dr. Frankel suggests’ the 
term “national policy,” as against 
“foreign policy,” to cover the 
long-run educational program, in 
which immediate short-term polit- 
ical objectives are out of place, 
and by which the United States 
expects to receive—as well as give 
—knowledge and understanding. 
He says 

. an information program tends to cm- 
barrass and compromise an educational and 
cultural program when it is too closely and 
visibly associated with it ... an informa- 
tion program borrows from the credit of 
an educational and cultural program, but 
it gives nothing back.'6 

We come back now to an ear- 
lier statement. The extent to 
which a Fulbright program in any 
country can be “genuinely bina- 
tional” in practice will depend to 
a considerable degree on the 
knowledge, wisdom, and courage 
of the executive director. It will 
be his duty to uphold the auton- 
omy of the foundation and to 
keep its program in balance. And 
secondly it will depend upon the 
point of view—and wisdom and 
courage—of the cultural affairs 
officer, particularly if he is chair- 
man, and not merely a member, 
of the board of directors. 

Frequently the cultural affairs 
officer is recruited from the aca- 
demic world and is not a Foreign 
Service officer. In that case his 
official orientation will be modi- 
fied by many built-in intellec- 
tual interests and he may have a 


16 Op. cit., p. 33. See also the testimony 
of Dr. Merriam Trytten before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations: “Too 
close a relationship between cultural ex- 
change activities and information activities 
. . . [is], therefore, contradictory in spirit 
to the establishment of binational com- 
missions and foundations, since foreign na- 
tionals should not be put in the position of 
furthering short-range political objectives of 
the United States” (p. 66) . 








point of view in regard to the Ful- 
bright program similar to that of 
the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. If he is a Foreign Service 
officer, it is very unlikely that he 
will have, or be able to acquirc, 
that point of view. At one ex- 
treme, the Usis may look upon 
the foundation as a branch of it- 
self. This may be unconscious, or 
the fact protested, but real all the 
same. Without doubt, much of 
the mistaken projection of US. 
“goals” into the Fulbright pro- 
gram is so natural to official 
Americans that it is not noticed 
by them when the binational con- 
sciousness or commitment is ab- 
sent or weak. At a 3-day regional 
Usis conference of cultural affairs 
officers in New Delhi where the 
Fulbright program was on the 
agenda along with the informa- 
tion and other programs, there 
was not a single reference to its 
being binational or to India’s 
stake in it. 

If this appraisal is correct, it 
points a warning against putting a 
Foreign Service  officer—even 
from the cultural section of Usis 
—in a position of crucial 
influence in any foundation. If 
the educational and cultural work 
of the Mission is assigned to an 
educational attaché in the Em- 
bassy and if the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships is given an independ- 
ent secretariat (two proposed re- 
forms) the binationality of the 
Fulbright program would be bet- 
ter understood and its effective- 
ness more nearly assured. 

It must be pointed out that the 
Indian Government does see this 
as a program in which it is direct- 
ly involved. This is demonstrated 
constantly by the special conces- 
sions and arrangements applied to 


it and not to official programs of 
other countries. The _ director 
should keep the channels wide 
open to the Ministry of Education 
and always act on the assumption 
that the foundation “belongs” to 
both India and the United States. 
A sentence from The Neglected 
Aspect of Foreign Affairs states 
briefly the position taken in this 
article: 

. . .wherever the foreign members of a Bi- 
National Commission [foundation] have 
been well chosen and there is an effective 
Executive Secretary, the programs and poli- 
cies developed represent the results of gen- 
uine bi-national consultation, subject to the 
obvious limitation that such consultation 
cannot help but be influenced by the fact 


that the United States Government is nor- 
mally the principal source of funds.17 


I have no way of knowing how 
all these pulls and stresses work 
out in a country where the execu- 
tive director and the chairman of 
the board are nationals of that 
country. In that case the staff at 
least ceases to be binational. An 
American executive director, as- 
suming his educational and other 
qualifications—which include 
strength to be independent—is to 
be desired for the greater effective- 
ness of the foundation which 
does, after all, work in the context 
of the American Government. 

The reader may feel that this 
article has assumed that genuine 
binationality would produce an 
“equality” in the program. This 
is not intended. A certain essence 
of equality, yes. But certainly not 
in anything that can be counted. 
Rather a true reciprocity. There 
are no scales to measure the exact 
amount of Indian and American 


17 Op. cit., p. 42. To this may be added 
another proviso: that the American authori- 
ties in the Department of State and the 
Embassy are sympathetic to this point of 
view. 
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“weight.” No such test can, or 
need be applied. There would be 
no objection to a slight American 
balance of influence. Under the 
circumstances, this is probably de- 
sirable and also more likely with 
an American director and board 
chairman. But an internationally 
minded educator can operate a 
genuinely binational program, 
even with a single source of 
funds, if such is desired by both 
sides. 


On February 27, 1961, the Brs 
recommended to President Ken- 
nedy: “. . . as the program con- 
tinues to expand it should main- 
tain and accentuate those features 
which give it its distinct identity 
and which are its principal source 
of strength, namely its binational 
character, its long-range educa- 
tional character, and its partner- 
ship with all segments of the aca- 
demic community at home and 
abroad.” 





Asked for his comments on Dr. 
Reddick’s article, Robert R. R. 
Brooks, cultural affairs officer at 
New Delhi since 1963 and chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the U.S. Educational Foundation 
in India, had this to say: 


I don’t believe that the question 
“Is the Fulbright program gen- 
uinely binational?” is a genuine 
question. The answer depends on 
what is meant by “binational.” 
(a) If one means “Is the funding 
and ultimate responsibility for the 
program binational?” the answer is 
“certainly not.” (b) If one means 
“Does the program serve the gen- 
uine intellectual, cultural, educa- 
tional, and developmental interests 
of both countries?” the answer is 
“without a shadow of a doubt.” 

All the money for the program 
comes from the United States. The 
10-member board of directors is 
equally divided between Indians 
and Americans, but the U.S. Am- 
bassador can break a tie. The 
board chairman, director, and dep- 
uty director are Americans. Is this 
binational? No, despite the fact 
that all the program officers, ad- 
ministrative officers, and clerical 
staff are Indian. Ultimate control 
and responsibility are in American 
hands. 
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But this is meaningless. Program 
is affected by financing only when 
Congress increases or reduces 
funds. The board, subject to Brs 
approval, decides what to do with 
the money. The board never de- 
cides anything by counting noses. 
As in all foundations, the board 
decides by consensus. Good ideas, 
firmly expressed, get adopted—no 
matter who espouses them. 

The only acrimony I can re- 
member in 314 years as a board 
chairman was when an_ Indian 
member raised an Indian religious 
issue. The Americans sat silent and 
the other Indians steered the deci- 
sion around the problem. 

The American liberal fixation 
on seeing propagandist, or sinister 
foreign policy, or Usis “hard line” 
intentions in the Fulbright pro- 
gram is as tiresome as the Commu- 
nist monomania for a Cia agent in 
every woodpile. 

If the objective of the program 
is to bring together representatives 
of the intellectual and cultural 
elites of both countries for discus- 
sion of problems of mutual inter- 
est, for the benefit of both coun- 
tries, the answer to the question is 
“Yes, at least here in India.” 

The real problems are not uni- 
lateral financing, or the sinister 
influence of U.S. foreign policy, or 








the “appearance of evil” in the 
close working relationships _ be- 
tween Usis and Fulbright founda- 
tions, or even the pressures of U.S. 
airlines’ efforts to secure a larger 
share of Fulbright grantee travel. 
On the contrary, the real problems 
are: 

(1) How do_ you __ persuade 
top-flight American intellectuals 
to leave academic suburbia for 10 
months and share the economic, 
political, social, scientific, aesthetic, 
and philosophical interests of a 
country struggling with massive 
problems of poverty, dirt, disease, 
and dissension—and do it without 
being condescending, petulant, 
and uncomprehending? 

(2) How do you select Indian 
grantees who will not be demoral- 
ized by U.S. affluence and will re- 
turn to share with their country 
such learning and training as may 
be helpful? 

(3) How do you persuade high- 
ly placed members of the board of 
directors to attend meetings and 
bring their broad experience and 
wisdom to bear on board policies? 

(4) How do you select and pre- 
pare the institutional locations in 
India at which the limited re- 
sources of the foundation can be 
used with maximum results—both 
to India and America? 

(5) How do you enlist the ac- 
tive cooperation of other govern- 
ment or private organizations of 
both countries? 

(6) How does the program 
gradually raise its status in the 
financial priorities of both coun- 


tries as it demonstrates its value to 
the long-run, broadly conceived, 
national interests of both coun- 
tries? 

These seem to me the real prob- 
lems, and, by implication, the real 
standards of performance. 

By these standards the India 
Fulbright program has a long way 
to go. But these are tough stand- 
ards, not straw men. And by these 
standards the India program has 
come a long way. 

It would of course help a lot to 
have more dollars as backup for 
American grantees to pay their 
taxes, insurance, and creditors. It 
would also help to be able to pay 
dependents’ travel for grantees of 
both countries. It would help to 
have dollars to assist Indian grant- 
ees meet U.S. expenses, even 
though most of their dollar sup- 
port is already financed by Ameri- 
can educational institutions. It 
would help if the problem of dou- 
ble taxation could be cleared 
away. 

But these have little to do with 
the impact of unilateral funding of 
a binational program or undue 
influence from Usis and the Em- 
bassy. 

For 15 years the Fulbright pro- 
gram in India has intelligently 
pursued the objectives set by Con- 
gress and embodied in the Indo- 
American agreement. All it needs 
is more rupees and dollars, more 
interest in both countries, and con- 
tinued dedication from people 
with energy and wide-angle vision. 
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To Increase the Flow of Books 


On January 4, 1967, President 
Johnson approved a National 
Policy Statement on International 
Book and Library Activities. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the state- 
ment, which has been issued to all 
Government agencies concerned 
with international book and li- 
brary programs. 


In his message to Congress of 
February 2, 1966, the President 
said, “Education lies at the heart 
of every nation’s hopes and pur- 
poses. It must be at the heart of 
our international relations.” 
Books, by definition, are essential 
to education and to the achieve- 
ment of literacy. They are also 
essential to communication and 
understanding among the peoples 
of the world. It is through books 
that people communicate in the 
most lasting form their beliefs, 
aspirations, cultural achievements, 
and scientific and technical knowl- 
edge. 

In the United States and other 
developed countries, where there 
has been the opportunity for a 
long time to emphasize educa- 
tion and books, there have been 
created vast resources of printed 
materials and other forms of 
recorded knowledge in all fields 
of human endeavor. In_ the 
United States, a great complex of 
library systems has emerged, serv- 
ing ordinary citizens as well as stu- 
dents and scholars. In the devel- 
oping countries, where more than 
two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
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tion live, there is an acute need 
for the books essential to educa- 
tional growth and general social 
progress, and for libraries which 
can enable these nations more 
easily to acquire and use the tech- 
nology of the modern world. The 
United States Government de- 
clares that it is prepared, as a 
major policy, to give full and vig- 
orous support to a coordinated 
effort of public and private or- 
ganizations which will make more 
available to the developing coun- 
tries these book and library re- 
sources of the United States which 
these countries need and desire. 


The total needs of the develop- 
ing countries with regard to books 
cannot be adequately filled by as- 
sistance from the outside; nor, 
under present conditions, can 
they be filled from local resources. 
From a long-range point of view, 
the establishment of viable book 
publishing and distributing facili- 
ties in the developing countries 
and regions is essential. It shall 
therefore also be the policy of the 
United States Government to en- 
courage and support the establish- 
ment of such facilities. 

The utility of books goes be- 
yond their contribution to mate- 
rial progress. The free and full 
exchange of ideas, experiences 
and information, through books, 
is indispensable to effective com- 
munication between people and 
nations, and has a unique role to 
play in the enrichment of the 
human spirit. Recognizing this, 





the United States Government is 
further prepared, as a major pol- 
icy, actively to promote the free 
flow of books and other forms of 
recorded knowledge. 

The task of filling the world’s 
need for books and of achieving 
an adequate exchange of books 
among the nations is immense. 
No single institution or agency 
and no single government can 
hope to accomplish it alone. It is 
therefore essential that all agen- 
cies of Government concerned in 
any way with international book 
and library programs assign to 
these a high priority. It is further 
essential that they coordinate 
their book and library efforts with 


those of other pertinent Govern- 
ment agencies and private institu- 
tions. Agencies will propose to 
the President for transmittal to 
the Congress any requirements 
for new legislation or special 
funds to carry out this policy. All 
agencies of Government, under 
the direction of the Department 
of State, should actively seek to 
cooperate with other governments 
on a bilateral or multilateral 
basis in the achievement of these 
objectives. 

The Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs has the responsibility for 
coordinating United States Gov- 
ernment efforts in this field. 
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“The Commission . . . shall make reports to the public in the United States 
and abroad to develop a better understanding of and support for the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act.” 


FULBRIGHT-HAYS ACT (PUBLIC LAW 87-256) 


To Our Readers: 


The Advisory Commission has from the beginning felt that its view of 
international educational and cultural programs must be as broad as pos- 
sible. It stated in its first report to Congress that “the proper concern of 
the Commission . . . is with all aspects of educational and cultural 
exchange, both private and public.” 

Wishing to stimulate discussion of vital issues in this broad area of 
interest, the Commission invites interested Government agencies, private 
organizations, and individuals to submit manuscripts to this quarterly 
publication. It also welcomes letters to the editor commenting on ideas 
expressed in Exchange, and gratefully accepts constructive criticisms of the 
publication as a whole. 

Please address letters to: 


Advisory Commission Staft 

Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 

Washington, D.C., 20520 
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